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WHY IS TT 


THAT IN ‘THE 


CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
from 50% to 75% of the Books used 
are among GINN & CO.’S 


publications ? 





Fortunately the High School Teachers in California for 
The A NSWET the most part choose the books to be used in their 
x own Classes and are satisfied with nothing but the best. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


717 Market Street San Francisco 




















The Baker and Carpenter Language Readers 


OUR VERY LATEST SERIES 
IS YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLIED WITH A SET? 


The contents of each book are especially adapted to the children of 
the grade for which it is intended, and the element of interest has been 
kept in view throughout the series. 


They are exceedingly well adapted for use in rural schools and have 
been adopted recently by two states. Their fitness for city schools has 
been shown by their adoption and use in a large number of important 
cities in different parts of the country. 
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Circulars and sample pages will be furnished upon request. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ! 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS | 
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Superintendents, 
Principals and 
Trustees 


SHOULD KNOW THAT 


Boynton & Esterly 


OF 


The California Teachers’ Agencies 


having done business for 19 years 
in California 


CONTINUE TO DO BUSINESS 
BY HONORABLE METHORS 





Call upon us or write us at 


528 Stimson Block Los A ngeles, Cal, 


605 Kamm Building San Francisco, Cal. 
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NOVEMBER, 1908 


The Thirteenth Annual Session 


Of the Northern California Teachers’ Association and the 
Instituties of Butte, Sacramento, Sutter, Tehama, 
and Yuba Counties, held in Marysville, 
October 20, 21,.22 and 23, 1908 


Speakers 


i PO 6 MMs clues ca uiké cc ewtie bc ccs Supt. of Publie Instruction of California 
Hon, J. H. Ackerman f Public Instruction of Oregon 
ee oe sees tucesseeeeen Supt. of Public Instruction of Utah 
Prof. Frank Rigler City Supt. of Schools of Portland, Ore. 
Mayor P., J. Delay Marysville 
Miss Agnes O. Hersey . Teacher of Elocution, San Francisco 
Bert Estes Howard Stanford University 
H. A. Adrian City Supt. of Schools of Santa Barbara 


Fred T. Moore City Supt. of Schools of Alameda 





Mark Keppel County Supt, of Schools of Los Angeles Co. 
. W. Linscott City Supt. of Schools of Santa Cruz 
. Van Liew President State Normal School, Chico 
‘ Shane County Supt. of Schools of Placer Co. 
. Manwell ...County Supt. of Schools of Yuba Co, 
. Freeman County Supt. of Schools of Sutter Co, 
Mrs. Edna Orr James Stockton 


R. R, Simon Marysville 
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CONSTITUTION 


Preamble.—For the purpose of affording 
an opportunity for the exchange of opinions 
upon subjects of special interest to the 
ieachers and other friends of education, for 
continued mental development, the promo- 
tion of closer fellowship and wider sympa- 
thy among the teaching fraternity of North- 
ern California, we, the members of this As- 
sociation, do hereby adopt the following con- 
stitution: 

Name.—Section 1. This organization 
shall be known as the Teachers’ Association 
of Northern California. 

Membership.—Sec. 2. Any person inter- 
ested in the cause of education may become 
a member of this association by the payment 
of an annual fee of $1, provided that no fee 
shall be required during the year in which 
this association shall unite with the Call- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, as provided in 
Section 9 of this constitution. Members of 
this association during that year shall in- 
clude all members of the previous year and 
such other persons as shall become mem- 
bers by payment of the annual fee, 

Officers.—Sec. 3. Officers of this associa- 
tion shall be a president, a vice-president, a 
recording secretary, a corresponding secre- 
tary, a treasurer, an executive committee, 
and a financial committee. 

The executive committee shall consist 
of seven members, namely, the outgoing 
president and corresponding secretary, the 
incoming president and corresponding sec- 
retary, and three others appointed by the in- 
coming president, The finance committee 
shall consist of three members elected by 
the members of this association. All mem- 
bers shall be elected annually. 

Duties of Officers and Committees.—Sec. 
4. The duties cf the officers of this associa- 
tion shall be such as usually pertain to such 
offices. 

Duties of Executive Committee.—-Sec. 5. 
It shal] be the duty of the executive com 
mittee to prepare programs and make ail 
necessary arrangements for the annual 
meetings. 

Duties of Finance Committee.—Sec. 6. It 
shall be the duty of the finance committee 
to examine and audit all bills against, the 
association, 


Vacancies.—Sec. 7. A vacancy in any of- 


fice shall be filled by the president, with th. 
consent of the executive committee. 

In case of a vacancy in the office of pres 
dent the vice-president shali succeed to th. 
uffice. 

Time atid Place of Meeting.—Sec, 8. A 
each annual meeting the time and place fv 
the next annual meeting shall be dete 
mined by a vote of the association, or, th: 
power to name time and place of meetin 
be delegated to the executive committee o 
the association. 

Sec. 9. Meetings of this association sha!! 
be held annually, but during the year in 
which the California Teachers’ Association 
shall meet in northern California ther 
shall be no program for this association 
but a meeting for the purpose of transac! 
ing business and electing officers shall lx 
held at the time and place designated fo: 
the meeting of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation, on the second day of that mee! 
ing and at such hour as shall not conflic! 
with the program. 

Order of Business.—Sec. 10. 
forenoon, organization; afternoon, appoin! 
ment of committees. Second day, afte: 
noon, election of officers, and location oi 
place for next meeting. Third day, afte: 
noon, reports of committees. 

Amendments.-——Sec. 11. This constitution 
may be amended at any annual meeting by 
a majority of members present: provided 
such amendment be submitted in writing 
and be read not later than the third day o! 
the session and voted upon by the associa 
tion during the last day of the meeting, 

Amendments. 

Section 2 amended as follows: ‘“Provid 
ed, further, that teachers in such counties 
as shall hold joint institute with the Teach 
ers’ Association of Northern Californi. 
shall be members of this association with 
out the payment of the fee of $1 for the 
year of such joint session.” 

Section 3 amended as follows: 
ed, further, that the recording and corre 
sponding secretaries may each have the 
privilege of appointing one assistant.” 

Section 4 amended as follows: “Provid 
ed, further, that the corresponding secr 
tary shall sign railroad certificates of mem 
bers of this association.” 

Section 6 is hereby repealed. 


First day, 


“Provid 


— —-— --————  -_ --- + 


Minutes of General Session 


The thirteenth annual session of the 
Teachers’ Association of Northern Califor- 
nia was called to order by President La- 
verne L. Freeman at 1 p. m., October 20, 
1908. 

The 


first number on the program was a 


vocal sole by Miss Anita Cooley, who fav 
ored the audience with a selection entitled 
“My Heart Loves You, Too.” The teachers 
showed their appreciation of her rich con 
tralto voice by prolonged applause. 

Mayor Peter J. Delay graciously wel- 
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comed the teachers to the city of Marysville, 
and by the heartiness of his manner as well 
as the cordiality of his words made each 
one fee] how genuine his welcome was. 

On behalf of the teachers of Marysville, 
R. R. Simons, principal of the Marysville 
grammar echool, delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress of welcome. (See Mr. Simon’s paper.) 

E. T. Manwell, county superintendent of 
schools of Yuba county, was scheduled for 
some “Remarks,” and proceeded to make 
them, in the most happy manner. As he 
faced the vast audience of school-ma’ams, 
with a few scattering schoolmasters, he 
paid a glowing tribute to the intellect of 
his auditors, and stated that as he looked 
into their upturned faces the thought was 
forced upon him that one was seldom 
called upon to address an assemblage 
where so much brain power was represented 
and among them so few who have anything 
to do with “running” our government. 

He stated that Mayor Delay had show- 
ered upon the teachers the keys of the city, 
but he was willing to do more—they might 
feel free to take anything they saw in the 
city of Marysville—so far as he was con- 
verned. 

As a citizen of Marysville he showed his 
loyalty to his home people by ringing words 
of praise for their enterprise. Marysville 
gets what it wishes. Its magic wand of 
business enterprise has brought forth a 
seventy-five-thousand dollar library, a beau- 
tiful opera house and various other things 
the citizens desired. He then grew face- 
tious and said that two thousand unmarried 
men of Marysville had expressed the desire 
that an assemblage of fair women might 
be brought to Marysville. Again the magic 
wand was brought forth, and the result was 
this gathering of teachers within the gates 
of their city. To business enterprise was 
due the fact that the T, A. N. C. had been 
brought to Marysvile. In a semi-humorous 
vein he urged upon the teachers the ne- 
cessity of their becoming acquainted with 
une another and suggested various topics 
by which the barrier of reserve might be 
broken down, such as talking about the 
price of hats, asking one’s age, etc. His re- 
marks promised to close in a gale of laugh- 
ter, but he suddenly grew serious and urged 
upon the teachers to get from the associa- 
tion all the good they possibly could, get 
from the meetings the inspiration that will 
enable one to return to his or her work 
with renewed zeal. He closed by saying: 
“Those who bring something to this gath- 
ering will take something away.”’ 

J. W. Linscott, city superintendent of 
schools of Santa Cruz, was next introduced. 
Mr. Linscott is one of the oldest superin- 
tendents in the State in years of service, 
having served as county and city superin- 
tendent for over 20 years. He has lived his 
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motto, “Keep young,” and brings to all 
those with whom he comes in contact a 
freshness and vigor that sends each on his 
or her way a better man or woman for hav- 
ing listened to his words. 

With glistening eyes he said: “It is an 
inspiration to look into the faces of a body 
of teachers, They are interested in vital 
things that affect our common life. I am 
an optimist. The men and women who are 
always bringing up the ‘old times’ are to 
be pitied. The world is growing better. 
Men and women of to-day are on a higher 
standard. Boys of to-day are of a higher 
type. There has been an uplift in the space 
of my brief life. The discipline in the 
schools of yore was far different from what 
it is to-day. There is less of the rod. 
Teachers are coming closer to the child 
heart. They are using the best means for 
developing the men and women that are 
to be. 

“Some of the needs of the schools are self- 
evident. Teachers should have greater rec- 
ognition. County superintendents should 
not be hampered by a vast amount of office 
work. Schools suffer for the need of a 
real superintendent. Teachers need more 
visits from the superintendent to encourage 
and help them. It is a curse to the schools 
that superingendents are kept working as 
clerks. The teachers are to blame for not 
denianding that superintendents be given 
time. The teaching force and the people 
should be behind the movement to give the 
superintendents office help so that they will 
have the time to do their real work in and 
for the schools. 

“God grant some day the county superin- 
tendency will be taken out of politics. The 
teachers should get behind this movement 
and urge the members of the legislature 
to work for it, If accomplished it will mean 
better work and better results, Superin- 
tendents need higher salaries. They are 
not on an equality with other county officials 
whose work and responsibilities are -less. 
Show people the necessity of money to aid 
the ‘schools, and the fathers and mothers 
will respond. 

“It is not my wish to criticise hoards of 
supervisors, but it is a well known fact that 
in fixing the tax rate the roads get the max- 
imum while the schools get the minimum 
rate. Roads are good, but is there any 
greater resource than our children? It is 
our duty to demand that they be given the 
best. 

“IT am not in favor of woman's suffrage, 
and believe that by their influence they can 
do more to bring about reforms than they 
could by their vote. 

“The schools need more men. In the pri- 
mary grades the children need the mother 
heart of a woman. In the grammar grades 
the boys and girls need to meet a man; 
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they need the straight back of a man—a 
real man with a father heart—not a string 
in coat and trousers. 

Women, don't teach the doctrine that 
women need the same salary as a man. 
Man is, or should be, bringing up a family. 
His needs are greater, Supply and demand 
govern this thing. Scores and scores of 
men have left the profession from need of 
money. It is a natural sequence that the 
men should have the greater salary. 

There is need, especially in the cities, for 
more playgrounds. When a new school- 
house is to be erected see that a large play- 
ground is secured. Give the boys and girls 
plenty of room and a chance to bubble over. 

“A few years ago child study was much 
in vogue, Concepts, precepts, ‘appercepts’, 
etc. constituted a fad, but it had its use. 

“The time has come when we must study 
the slow children, Children from the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades leave 
school and are found in juvenile courts. 
Parents keep children in school who bring 
home good reports, but they put the slow 
ones to work. The great problem is to 


know what to do with the slow ones—the 
dull ones. 


“The question of defective children is an- 
other one that causes trouble—children 
with adenoids, defective eyesight and hear- 
ing and other physical defects, who are in 
need of care. The time will come when 


they will be given the attention that they 
need. 


“There are the growing children who 
need your encouragement. They want to 
stretch—let them. They are awkward and 
sensitive—handle them with care. 


“Above all, keep young. Have sympathy 
with their childish sports. When you for- 
get that you were once a boy or girl it is 
time for you to cross over the ‘Great Di- 


vide’—at least to keep out of the school- 
room.” 


At the close of J. W. Linscott’s address, 
Miss Jewett favored the audience with an 
exquisite vocal solo. So delighted were her 


listeners that they would not be denied an 
encore, 


When President Laverne L. Freeman, 
county superintendent of schools, Sutter 
county, stepped forward to deliver his ad- 
dress he was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause. The success of the association 
has rested largely in his hands, and as he 


greeted his audience he was made to real-- 


ize that he had the good-will and hearty 
support of each teacher present, as well 
as the gratitude of each for the excellent 
program he had prepared. 


J. H. Ackerman, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Salem, Oregon, was the last 
on the program. His delightful personal- 


ity, genial manner and originality won hi 
audience completely. His address 0 
“Some Non-Functions of the Public Schools 
was replete with helpful suggestions 
sparkling with apt stories to 
points that he made. 


The session Thursday afternoon was open 
ed by a vocal solo by Mrs. Arthur Bolton 
entitled “Sing Me to Sleep,” Miss Estell: 
Howser at the piano. A dramatic readin 
by. Miss Agnes O. Hersey followed. Thi 
was a pleasing feature of the program. 


Mr. H. A. Adrian gave a lecture on “Wil 
Animals I Have Known.” Mr. Adrian wa 
followed by Leroy E. Armstrong, principa! 
of the Mastick School in Alameda, in an 
address on “History and Geography in Cali 
fornia,’ which he handled in a manner tha'! 
showed absolute familiarity with the matte: 
He told of the unusua] advantages for th: 
study of geography in California, and gave 
a lucid illustration of historical events and 
scenes in the Golden State. 


The concluding number of the program 
was a paper on “The Relation of the Prin 
cipal to His School,” by Prof. Frank Rigler 
He declared that the principal should dom 
inate the school, not that he should be a 
petty tyrant, but that he must be chief or 
nothing. 


Friday afternoon the session was opened 
by an address by Mark Keppel, entitled 
“Man and the Earth.” 


Fred T. Moore, city superintendent 0! 
schools of Alameda, favored the session with 
a vocal solo, “A Bowl of Roses.” He re 
sponded to a hearty encore with “Love Me 
and the World is. Mine.” Six young ladies 
from the Notre Dame Convent followed 
with a treat in instrumental music (violin). 


The president of the California Teachers’ 
Association spoke briefly on “The State As 
sociation—Its Aims and Needs.’ Miss He: 
sey followed with “Some Suggestions fo: 
the Reading Class.” 


and 
illustrat: 


Resolutions 


The report of the resolutions committe: 


was then called for. Chairman Heiken rea‘ 
the following report, which on motion wa 
accepted: 


Resolved, That the Teachers’ Associatio: 
of Northern California thoroughly condem: 
Assembly Constitutional Amendment No. *. 
and more particularly Assembly Constit: 
tional Amendment No. 24, and the men 
bers of this association declare their inte: 
tion to make individual efforts to get th 
aid of every friend of the public schools |. 
defeating these amendments. 


Resolved, That the members of this ass: 
ciation do all in their power to create 
sentiment for better school buildings an’ 
grounds, and better care of same. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this asso- 
ciation be extended to the local press, more 
particularly to the Appeal, for the amount 
of space donated to a record of the proceed- 
ings, and for the complimentary copies of 
the papers daily received by the associa- 
tion, 

Resolved, That thanks be extended to 
the local committee and to the citizens of 
Marysville and Yuba City for their hospital- 
ity and for the magnificent way in which 
they have entertained all visiting teachers. 


HEIKEN, 
MACKAY, 


H. W. 
W. M. 
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O. W. ERLEWINE, 
INEZ C. SMITH, 


ANNIE GODBOLT. 
The closing address was by H. A. Adrian, 
entiiled, “A Fair Chance and a Fair Deal.’ 
He spoke of the derelict, and told of the 
enormous expense to the people of the 
tramps, paupers and criminals. He told of 
the causes that led up to their condition, 
and advocated measures for a changed con- 
dition. His talk was full of meat, 

pressed his audience favorably. 


and im- 





— —— 





Minutes of Elementary Section 


Wednesday morning, Oct. 21, 9 a. m.—The 
morning session was opened by a delightful 


vocal solo, entitled, “The Hills of Skye,” 
by Miss Irene Bird. She was encored, and 
responded with another charming solo. 

C. C. Van Liew, president of Chico Nor- 
mal, was warmly received by the teachers, 
and delivered a very instructive address on 
“Our Schools’ Blind Alleys.” « « e.3c8 

Miss Agnes O. Hersey, teacher, pf @|gcy- 
tion, San Francisco, gave in her inimitable: 
style a humorgus selections On » dindergar- : 
tens. The au e tibststéd? oh Fan: 

She responded & tr e-pleasing: rec Tent elon, 
entitled, “Little Scotch Boy.”’ —_— 

A. C. Nelson, superintendent pf sribt) bs: 
instruction, Salt Lake, Utah, . delimerda* & 
scholarly address on “Popular Ethics and 
Material Progress.” The teachers felt it a 
great privilege to listen to such a talented 
speaker, and showed their appreciatfon by 
their heartfelt greeting. Before the asso- 
ciation adjourned they realized that more 
than talent had been brought to them, for 
the great kindly heart of a big man in every 
sense of the word shone from his face and 
sent his message warm and glowing to the 
hearts of his listeners. 

Edward Hyatt, superintendent of public 
instruction, Sacramento, California, was on 
the program for “A Trip to the N. E. A.,” 
but yielded his place to J. H. Ackerman, 
who had received an urgent call from Ore- 
“on to return ere the close of the week. 

Mr. Ackerman’s address on “The School 
Follows—It Does Not Lead” was full of 
.ood, wholesome common sense. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, William 
Mackay of Chico; Vice-President, George 
V. Moore of Colusa; Recording Secretary, 
lu E. White of Redding; Corresponding 
ecretary, Delia D. Fish of Red Bluff; 
‘reasurer, J. D. Sweeny of Red Bluff. 

The Oroville Chamber of Commerce 
vired an invitation for the association to 
old its next session in that city. 

J. D. Sweeny, on behalf of Red Bluff, ex- 
ended an invitation for the association to 





e eo edt was “excellently 


hold its meeting of 1909 in that city. As 
it was near the noon hour there had been 
quite an exodus of teachers; consequently 
the vote was light, although spirited. It 
resulted in Red Bluff capturing the 1909 
session by a vote of 180 to 102. 

Thursday, Oct, 22, 1908.—The session was 
opened by a piano solo by Miss Eva Garcia. 
rendered and enthusi- 
tabtteaiky recejved. 

* *MPss*Garcia was followed by C. N. Shane, 
i. printendent-ofsschogls « f Placer county, 

oP, sdebiyerdd ° ihe: * pre Sent ‘'s address. 
>. prethaeer Fraht Risers city superintendent 
of sehools of Portland, Oregon, was then 
inirddaced. His subject, “Opening of the 
Missisaippi,” was presented in a most inter- 
esting manner 

H. A. Adrian, city superintendent of 
schools of Santa Barbara, was next on the 
program, with a paper on “Agriculture and 
Manual Training in Our Public Schools.” 
Mr. Adrian advocated that the schools, be- 
sides teaching the courses now used, add 
agriculture and manual-training courses, so 
that body as well as mind may be improveéd 
and an insight given the student into the 
practical side of things. 

A paper by Mark Keppel, county super- 
intendent of schools of Los Angeles county, 
on “California's Vital Educational Needs” 
concluded the morning session. 

Friday, Oct. 23, 1908—Prof. Homer Hen- 
ley opened the session with a baritone solo. 
Cc. C. Van Liew, president of the Normal 
School at Chico, delivered an address on 
“The Bearing of a Technical Idea of the 
Elementary School.” Mr. Van Liew is a 
good talker, and his closing talk was a fea- 
ture of the session. 

Mr. Van Liew was followed by A. C. Nel- 
son, with a paper on “Moral Training in 
Our Public Schools.” Miss Anna C. Weeks, 
a teacher in the schools of Sacramento, fol- 
lowed with a paper on “The Care of Public 
Property.” 

“Certain Phases of Literature Teaching,” 
an excellent practical paper by L. KE. Arm- 
strong, closed the morning session. 
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Address of Mayor Peter J. Delay 


Something like 25 years ago [I stalked up 
the aisle of one of the public-schoo] build- 
ings in this my native city to my teach- 
er’s desk and asked the good lady in charge 
of my class for a key. 

I had racked my brains over a difficult 
problem in arithmetic, and after I had 
wrestled with it many hours, I wanted to 
prove my work, and with the key which my 
teacher kept well guarded in the depths 
of her desk, 

Did I get that key? No, I did not. In- 
stead there came a flat refusal and a rebuke 
to the effect that I should be well enough 
acquainted with the principles laid down in 
the text-book to satisfy myself whether or 
not I had arrived at the proper answer to 
my problem. In the language of the street, 
I was “turned down cold.” There was 
“nothing doing” in the key line. [ sought 
the key in vain. 

As I mounted this platform this after- 
noon the thought came to me that it is a 
long lane that has no turn. , What, a gplen, 
did opportunity here presents jist id avéem , 


factories. se 


old towns of Northern California, close), 
identified with the history of our Golde: 
State. It has been in business a long, lony 
time, and should have a record to be proud 
of. It has quite a start, which, coupled wit! 
location, railroad terminal rates and energy). 
has brought it to the front and kept i: 
there. 

Just look about and see for yourselves 
Then go home and tell your folks, you: 
pupils, your sweethearts and your friends 
about us. May you learn much and gei 
plenty of enjoyment out of your visit here. 
prosper, live long and be happy. 

Among the things that we boast are: Our 
public library; our new theater building. 
in which you are holding your sessions; our 
commodious school property, soon to be 
placed on a higher plane; also the standing 
of our schools as institutions of learning: 
our county buildings, including the new hall 
of records and quaint courthouse; our 
churches; our flour mills, and our manu 
inj our midst one of the noted 


: We aayp: 


up matters with a whole colorfy of téaghkers: _wovled qhijls of the world, and at our door 


I thought. 


good nature.’ 
beaming from the faces before me have 
not the heart. The bad spirit fn, my: - first 
thought has been dispelled, and I gms breed 
to the admission that it is instead an oppor- 
tune time “to return good for evil.” 

I, therefore, wish this afternoon to shower 
you, literally, with keys to our fair city. I 
wish you to know that besides the official 
duty that devolves upon me today, there is 
a persona] pleasure in extending to you, in- 
dividually and collectively, a cordial wel- 
come as the guests of the city of. Marys- 
ville. 

I earnestly hope, as the head of the mu- 
nicipality that has invited you here, that 
you not only will hold instructive sessions 
and enjoy yourselves socially, but that you 
wil] also take note of the business life of 
our city, the transportation facilities of 
Marysville, the splendid farming country 
about it and the general prosperity prevail- 
ing, to the end that on your return to your 
stations and your homes you will speak of 
all these things, that Marysville may reap 
well-deserved advertising. 

We think we have the best business city 
in the State of its size. I say this with no 
intention of putting other places in a wrong 
light. 


Our city, as you well know, is one of the 


the sarden Spot of the ,world—Sutter coun 


But since I have jouked djion, ihe beguty?’* ° + ty-spu, * whose: Boil. is Xrowly almost every 
AE :to¢ilpotwality: thet: Js ,. thing shat mptpre eyer ‘attelyoted. All these 


things we want you to see and to talk about 


2, Wea vou return to your homes. 


‘énight, besides a reception, we are go- 
ine’ to give you an opportunity to become 
acquainted with our charming young men 
and women through the art designed by 
Terpsichore, 

Enter into the spirit of the occasion, that 
it may be one long to be remembered. 

Tomorrow night there will be a first-class 
production of comedy and music at our 
theater, and on Thursday night there wil! 
be a literary and musical entertainment by 
local] talent in your honor. Friday nigh' 
the attraction will be at the theater again. 

Every effort will be put forth to make 
your stay with us a pleasant one. If you 
meet with any disappointments in any o! 
the arrangements we have made for you, 
throw all formalities to one side and ask 
us to correct them. We have established « 
headquarters at the corner of Fifth and !) 
streets, the place where your accommod: 
tions were assigned you, and there we e>- 
pect you to file any information that we b 
rights ought to know. 

Again I assure you that our people desir’ 
your visit here to be one for enjoyment a; 
well as study, and again we wish you pro:- 
perity, long life and happiness. 
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The Blind Alleys In Our Schools 


By C. C. VAN LIEW 


As a nation we have been passing through 
several decades of as remarkable develop- 
ment, if not progress, in education as the 
world has ever witnessed. Our public, sec- 
ondary and elementary schools have been 
the scenes of unceasing and restless chang- 
es and modifications, so-called improve- 
ments, the experimental stations of every 
conceivable device and method, the try-out 
fields of a greater variety of text-books than 
al] the history of all the rest of the world 
can parallel, the marks for every subject 
taught from the kindergarten up to and 
through the university, the objects of a run- 
ning fire of criticism and controversy. 
Pestalozzi, Herbert, Froebel, even Rousseau, 
have known countless reincarnations among 
American teachers, until] none can be said 
to surpass us in the grasp of their spirit 
or in the conscientious effort to give their 
ideals some systematic reality. We hhrve 
a psychology, physiology and pedagogy of 
child and adolescent development second to 
none. Every subject known to human re- 
search and instruction has found some 
champion of its educational value, willing 
to try to exploit its merits. 

Yet no one seems to be, as yet, the alto- 
gether inspired prophet. If anything, there 
is right now a greater unrest, greater dis- 
satisfaction with results, than ever before. 
Withal there is a growing conviction, borne 
on the flood tide of human history, that the 
soundness of any human institution lies 
not so much in the logical construction the 
wise man gives it as in its correspondence 
with the unconscious will and effort of a 
people—that a school is the product of that 
will, designed to further a people's effort. 
lt is significant that not one of our Ameri- 
can educational reformers, man or woman, 
has been able to forecast beyond a twelve- 
month educational needs. It is significant, 
(oo, that the hardest qhestions with regard 
to education being asked today are asked 
by those whom the schools should serve, 
rather than by those who run the schools. 

There was a theory of education once, 
practiced by some of our American ances- 
ors, so clear, so simple, and yet so effective 
us to be yet able to challenge our admira- 
ion. I would not return to the gloomy se- 
verity, the sternness, the almost ascetic 
ioral practices of the early Puritans; but 
| do believe that we have rarely surpassed 
hem in the effectiveness of their method. 
‘heirs was a plain way of life. They pos- 
essed a very few, but very definite, ideas 
of living. They believed in the rigid incul- 
cation of the habits that conformed to their 
deas, and they saw to it that those. habits 
were formed in their children. They be- 
lleved in industry, and as a logical conse- 


quence tolerated no one who did not possess 
habits of industry in some line or other. It 
was just these few quasi-educational ideas 
that made the Puritans fit to leave so 
definite a stamp upon our civilization. 

It is a matter for lament that the great 
force of the doctrine of habit, which they 
understood so well, should have been so 
often lost sight of in recent times, so that 
about all that is left to us of the Puritan 
method today is its sentiment and the con- 
stantly swelling enthusiasm for the 
of reforms. 

As a method that old system was effect- 
ive because their educational practice had 
suffered no isolation from the directly prac- 
tical issues of their society and their in- 
dustry. What the home training and the 
system of apprenticeship did not supply 
through their moral and industria] lines, a 
few hours of schooling made up for with 
their exclusively literary discipline. All 
three were present and supplemented one 
another, the standards of social and moral 
contact, the industrial discipline of appren- 
ticeship and the simple literary training of 
the district school. Since then a great in- 
dustrial revolution has wrought an equally 
great social change. The apprentice system 
has passed away. The factory system has 
taken its place. The home has made con- 
stantly fewer industrial demands upon the 
child. And as home and apprenticeship 
have relaxed their time-demands upon the 
child, the school has taken their place and 
lengthened its daily and yearly demands 
upon the child’s time. But it has done so, 
not by supplying what the home and the 
apprenticeship used to accomplish, social 
and industria] training, but by adding only 
to the almost purely literary character that 
stamped its curriculum. This is the gist 
of modern criticism. It was easy for isola- 
tion under these changes to get into the 
life of the school system. It affected par- 
ticularly the grammar and _= secondary 
grades. The majority of the children who 
pass through these find themselves, so far 
as school work is concerned, in the position 
of the man who sets out for a definite goal 
and who, thinking implicitly to follow in- 
structions, finds himself wondering “what 
next” at the further end of the blind alley. 
The too exclusively literary cast of the cur- 
riculum is one of the blind alleys of our 
school system. 

What an abundance of evidence we have, 
when we come to think of it, that the later 
grades of the elementary school have be- 
come a sort of eddy in the child's life in 
which he finds himself aimlessly drifting. 
There have been eight years of frequent 
recurrence of the same materials of instruc- 
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tion, much of it of a purely formal] nature. 
There have been eight years of a getting 
ready, and as yet no very intimate touch 
with any very practical or vital issue; 
while in the meantime the thoroughfares of 
life have grown more and more attractive 
to the boys and girls in the blind alleys. 
Is it any wonder that many of them make 
their escape, sometimes long before the 
close of the eight years, either prematurely 
to essay some part on the great highway of 
human activity or to become its wayside 
idlers? They are more or jess unconscious- 
ly actuated by the feeling that what they 
are doing leads nowhere. For a_ great 
many of them the feeling is true to the 
situation. If they expect to continue their 
education, as in the high school or univer- 
sity, as most of them do not, they continue 
until] they have completed the grades be- 
cause they have a definite goal before them. 
It is no counter argument to say that force 
of circumstances, the need of becoming self- 
supporting, takes them all out, for we know 
too many cases in which this is not true. 
Moreover, on every hand there are coming 


to us the just protests against enlarging 
our army of unfit laborers. The cal] for 
industrial intelligence is heard in the land 
with no uncertain note. Exactly the same 
thing can be said of many who attend the 
secondary schools. About two-thirds of the 
children who enter the elementary grades 
fail to complete them: of these but a little 
over one-half enter the high school, and of 
these less than one third graduate. The 
rest have been caught in that same blind 
alley, because what they are asked to do 
there is giving them no such outlook upon 
the business of living, of one day becoming 
identified with such human interests as they 
are fitted for. Only the professional schools 
and universities are able to avoid this blind 
alley crisis in the lives of the students, the 
former because they have one definite prac- 
tical outcome in view, the latter because 
they have many practical avenues of de- 
velopment. 


Now I am asking for a consideration of 
this situation in our work, not in the spirit 
of any heralded reform, which is always 
doubtful as a speculative future, nor of 
those self-appointed reformers whose unc- 
tuous self-satisfaction is seldom above sus- 
picion. Nor do I ask it in any spirit of criti- 
cism of the public schools of the State, so 
far as their past work and intent are con- 
cerned, but merely because any defect in 


the situation has grown upon us through 
no fault of our own, unconsciously, and be- 
cause I believe that the technical and in- 
dustrial remedy which has sprung into such 
notable prominence is the effect, not of the 
teacher's forethought and planning, but of 
a popular will. The people, those who cre- 
ate and support our schools, demand some 
industrial outlook for their children. Do 


we all realize how true that is? It is s 
true that a very good teachers’ institut: 
could be had, its instructors drawn entire), 
from the ranks of business men, manufac 
turers and producers in any State in th 
Union, for they could tell us somethin; 
worth knowing about our product and ou: 
aims; and a good course of educationa' 
reading could be laid out from popular and 
technical magazines entirely without th: 
field of the teachers’ professional] maga 
zines. Indeed, if we really want to know 
what is about to happen, we should be 
turning our attention to these people ani 
these sources. 


But to return to our figure of the blind 
alley. The right of the people at large to 
fee] that the schooling their children are 
receiving is leading toward a definite and 
practical somewhere suggests another point 
of view of the blind-alley tendency. It is 
unquestionably true that the jack of breadth 
in the articulation of each segment of the 
school system, except the university, makes 
the work of children in the elementary and 
secondary grades, who contemplate no high. 
er schooling, seem aimless, and insofar lim- 
its that breadth of usefulness which the 
public schools might have in the training 
of citizens. It is not too much to claim for 
each lower segment a possible articulation 
as broad as the number of children it rep 
resents. If the elementary school contains 
a hundred children, the eighty or ninety 
who may not enter the high school should 
find themselves as fit for their next activity 
as the ten who do enter the high schooi. 
The same thing should be true of articula 
tion at the close of the high-school career. 
If we are ready to admit that, we are at 
once committed, logically to the idea of 
technical and industria] training. Though 
a democratic peopnle, we have not yet 
learned educationally to reckon with the 
needs of the whole people. In this respect 
the European governments are far more 
democratic than we. It is not merely a 
question of the thing to be taught that has 
brought about the technical and industria! 
movement, but of the man or woman to be 
trained. It is the problem of the interested 
the conscientious and the intelligent pro 
ducer. But these subjective parts, interes'. 
integrity, intelligence, need some associa 
tion with a practical walk in life in order t: 
their realization. 


Incidentally, | want to touch upon one 0 
two other ways in which the blind alle) 
manifests itself. There is, for example, th: 
fetich of scholarship which some of us sti! 
worship, as if, indeed, there were an) 
scholarship that could corner for one in 
dividual the culture market. Fortunate! 
this smug blind alley, as an aim in schoo! 
life, is rapidly losing its meaning and defin 
ite purposes are taking its place. Of lik: 
kind and fate are the blind alleys of cu! 
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‘ure, forma] discipline and of the special 
virtues of the specialist’s pet subject. The 
latter constitutes one of our most serious 
difficulties at the present time. We have 
fairly poured ourselves into the blind alley 
of subject matter until we have lost in the 
way of specia] discipline that sort of facility 
in such technical requirements, for example, 
as reading, hand-writing, spelling and com- 
position, as renders the child industrially 
fit. Our difficulty here has lain in the fact 
that we could not rid ourselves of the no- 
tion that the destiny of the nation depended 
upon all of the children of the public 
schools undergoing the same course of treat- 
ment in all of these subjects. The indus- 
trial movement in education wil] free us 
from that notion. The child who shall have 
mastered in the primary grades the funda- 
mental facilities that all men use will be 
given opportunity for scholarship, culture 
and further discipline, if he wants it, in 
the direction of some special calling. 


That the new problem in which our 
schools are now involved is not an experi- 
ence peculiar to our people may well be 
illustrated by brief reference to the history 
of the movement, and that same history 
will at the same time throw some light upon 
the solution that is being sought. 

Fifty years ago Germany awoke to the 
fact that she was rapidly falling behind in 
the industria] race, and that disturbing so- 
cial issues were making their appearance 
in consequence. Wuertemberg, for exam- 
ple, was losing its population at an alarm- 
ing rate, and its people were growing yearly 
more discontented. Yet this little kingdom 
possessed one of the best old-line educa- 
tional systems in the world, unsurpassed in 
Europe, presenting, in fact, everything 
which tradition endorsed, yet ful] of blind 
alleys. Since that time it has labored hard 
and faithfully on the problem of technical 
and industrial education, unti] it has re- 
deemed its economic prestige and earned 


the right to be known as the Kingdom of 
Contentment. It is even now taking meas- 
ures to develop this phase of education still 
further. Its history is practically that of 
all Germany. Still as late as 1876 “Bis- 
marck* inquired of the officer in charge of 
the German exhibit at Philadelphia as to 
the effect of the comparison of German 
goods with those of other countries. The 
reply was: ‘Our godds are cheap and 
wretched.’” But that could not be said of 
the German exhibit at St. Louis, which was 
unsurpassed. France had already taken 
the lead in the matter of industrial educa- 
tion before Germany became her military 
equal. “Germany's sales to the. United 
States’** (taking the single item of ma- 
chinery and tools for example) “have 
doubled in the five years from 1900 to 1905. 
Meanwhile, American sales to Germany, in 
this line, are now about one-third of the 


totals of five years ago. For the same peri- 
od, Germany now sends to England twice 
as much finished products, receiving only 
two-thirds the former imports. To Sweden, 
Denmark, Argentine and Chile, Germany 
now sends double the quantity of machinery 
and tools exported five years ago, while to 
China it sends five times the former 
amount, and to Canada four and to Portugal 
three times the quantity sold in 1900. 
the case of all other countries there 
been a gradual increase of trade.” 

“Our consuls, importers and manufactur- 
ers who are in touch with the situation 
seem to have agreed that this successful 
German invasion of the world’s markets is 
the logical outcome of the greater average 
efficiency of her workmen.” 

Consular report No. 2182, for February 13, 
1905, quoting an address on Commerce and 
Culture, by Sir Swire Smith, a leading Eng- 
lish authority on industria] art and techni- 
cal education, contains this extract from the 
letter of a young German, employed in a 
London shipping house, to his friends at 
home: “You will be sorry to hear that we 
have still one Englishman in our office.” 

In other words, the _ technically-trained 
yerman has been displacing the English- 
man, even in his own stronghold. England 
slept, educationally, for years: but these 
economic experiences have roused her to 
action, and she now has some of the world’s 
greatest technica] schools and an irresist- 
ible interest in the technical movement. 
Witness further, to this same purpose, the 
work of the Moseley Commission to the 
United States, called out by the facts that 
our technically-trained university graduates 
were distancing Englishmen in the manage- 
ment of the great industrial undertakings 
in Africa, for example. 

These are but few of the many instances 
of what is going on in education under the 
spur of economic forces. They will be 
taken into consideration by the _ school 
world, if wisdom prevails, in part because 
they are economic, in part because the 
prime elements of social] progress are eco- 
nomic. Our own educational history now 
has been quietly offering us many illustra- 
tions of the thought that the school, to be 
really effective in a moral or social way, 
must reckon with the problem of the future 
producer and from the producer’s point of 
view. 

Emerson taught that “the acquisition of 
some manual] skill, and the practice of some 
form of manual labor, were essential ele- 
ments of culture, and that this idea has 


In 
has 


*Report of the Commission on Industrial 
and Technica] Education of the Senate of 
Massachusetts, 1906. 

**The Industrial Improvement Schools of 
Wuertemberg, Teachers’ College Record, 
November, 1907. 
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been more and more accepted in the sys- 
tematic education of youth.” He expressed 
but half the truth in the matter, just as 
manual-training enthusiasts practiced it so 
long. Authority proves nothing outside of 
law or grammar, but these instances are 
being cited here to show the _ trend 
of thought and experiment. Emerson’s 
thought reminds one of Huddard’s concep- 


tion that the basic elements of all human. 


betterments are economic. Place beside 
these the great work of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Industrial and Technical 
Education, which points out that we are 
facing the same crisis, at least so far as 
that State is concerned (and it is typical), 
which startled England out of its sleep, 
that technical training must be provided; 
and early, and parallels Huddard’s idea in 
these radical words: 

“The latest philosophy of education re- 
enforces the demands of productive indus- 
try by showing that that which fits a child 
for his place in the world as a producer 
tends to his own highest development physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally.” 


But these utterances are recent. Immedi- 
ately following the close of the Civil War, 
Gene. al Armstrong, moved by the great de- 
sire to do something for the negro, brought 
about the successful founding of the Hamp- 
ton Institute. Armstrong’s great educa- 
tional idea was “Manual labor a moral 
force.” No one thing has resulted in great- 
er economic, moral and social benefit to the 
negro race. At least twenty-five institu- 
tions trace their origin to the Hampton In- 
stitute, including that of Booker T. Wash- 
ington at Tuskegee, and they have been car- 
ried on consistently with the industrial idea 
of Armstrong steadily in view. The Indian 
schools have swung in line with much the 
same idea. The industria] outlook is made 
fundamental in many of our parental and 
reform schools. The past fifteen to twenty 
years has witnessed a wonderful develop- 
ment of technical university departments. 
The trade and polytechnic secondary schools 
are coming. Polytechnic high schools soon 
distance their older rivals in popularity. 
Employers of labor everywhere are awaken- 
ing to the fact that it is neither economy 
nor wise socia] judgment to undertake the 
work of production by advanced methods, 
but with uneducated laborers, and they are 
freely so expressing themselves. Dewey’s 
schoo] at the University of Chicago was a 
step, though (probably the verdict of history 
will be) a too theoretical one, in the same 
direction. A number of private ventures 
are moving in the same line, like that of 
the Interlaken School for boys at La Porte, 
Indiana, conducted by Messrs. W. 8S. Haill- 
mann and Frank O’Harra, and patterned 


after Cecil Reddie’s celebrated school at Ab- . 


botsholme, England. The MacDonald 
Schools of Canada should be noted in this 
connection, 

Some of our school superintendents have 
been feeling the need, especially in rural 
communities where the exclusively literary 
curriculum is so foreign to the industria! 
environment. The school improvement 
work of Superintendent Hyatt, in Riverside 
county, belongs under this class. Not to 
know about primaries, and voting and the 
duties of citizenship is the best thing, but a 
real pride and interest in doing, and a little 
doing of a few of the things that may first 
be expected of the citizen. Are we never 
going to get rid of the idea that by much 
moralizing about duties we can build char- 
acter? Character is built upon habit; it is 
the habits of life that make the ideas one 
gains useful or harmful to him. So the 
Riverside-county work was a real case of 
practical civics. A. B. Graham of Ohio, O. 
J. Kern of Winnebago county, IIl., and Cap. 
E. Miller of Iowa are other superintendents 
who have felt this same need and started 
to work it out, though in different ways. 
One of the most remarkable county docu- 
ments ever issued was Kern’s report for 
1906. It is full of the work done in practi- 
cal civics, practical industry and practical 
old-fashioned schooling, in one living blend. 

Labor unions are awakening to the vital 
problem, and their experiences have given 
them wisdom in the matter. They are call- 
ing for industrial education, but, as the fol- 
lowing quotation from Paul Kreutzpointer, 
chairman of the Industrial Education Com- 
mittee of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, will show, they understand fully 
the need of the blend of industrial educa- 
tion with a variety of cultural elements. It 
is, in fact, just this blend of the moral idea 
and the literary and intellectual store with 
the productive issues of life, insuring habits 
of use, that makes an education technical 
and effective. He says: 

“Think of the consequences to society of 
training millions of mechanics by a system 
where the older “kid,” or the “kid” above, 
is the teacher of the younger “kid’’ or the 
“kid” below, with no allusion to the moral 
sense of duty or responsibilities to society, 
no conception of the relation of his work to 
the work of his neighbor or to the welfare 
of the community. A barbarian may be a 
very ingenious man, but he remains a bar- 
barian for all that. To insure the peace 
and harmony and welfare of society, and to 
preserve our civilization, we need something 
else in our industria] education than an edu- 
cation which trains for increased pro- 
ductive capacity only, and nothing else. Nor 
can we meet the much-talked-of foreign 
competition with any one-sided productive 
training, when our competitors look to the 
cultural training of their mechanics as well 
as to their skill. An education which trains 
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the individual to take all advantages out of 
the social soil without at the same time 
training the individual to enable him, or 
make him desire, to put something back 
into the social soil as a fertilizer, as it 
were, such a training will defeat itself in 
the long run and become a menace to our 
institutions and to society.” 

The Davis Bill and the Burkett Bill, be- 
fore the last Congress, are some evidence of 
the temper of legislatures in this respect. 
The former proposes to appropriate ten 
cents per capita for instruction in domestic 
science, agriculture and manual arts in the 
secondary schools of the land. The latter 
provided for special aid to normal schools. 
Some such bills will ultimately pass. We 
have long witnessed the liberal support giv- 
en our State universities for all technical 
instruction. Finally we witness recently 
the foundation of a National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. 

In this connection be it finally noted that 
the utterances of Judge §S. Draper, present 
head of the educational system of the State 
of New York, and of Theodore Roosevelt, 
present head of the nation, are no less forci- 
ble, cogent and significant than any I have 
quoted. Like all the others, they are neither 
exceptional nor unique; they are merely 
representative, in a direct and compelling 
way, of what he who runs may read in cur- 
rent opinion. 

When Dean Russell of Columbia Univer- 
sity visited this coast last winter all doubt 
of the significance of the flowing tide 
seemed to have left him, but he spoke with 
apprehension as to our being able to cope 
with it adequately. The great problem is 
going to be to get the teachers ready. Are 
we about to repeat our time-honored, if not 
otherwise honored, experience of urdertak- 
ing to teach things we are not prepared to 
teach? Let us recal] that we were not ready 
to teach music, or art, or science of any 
kind, or manual training, or physical train- 
ing, or literature, for a long time after they 
overtook us, and made a sorry mess of try- 
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ing it the while. Today there is probably 
no more attractive and profitable outlook 
for the young teacher than the field of in- 
dustrial and technical education, either in 
the special schools that are, or are to be, 
provided for such work, or in the labor of 
more perfectly adjusting the common pub- 
lic-schoo] system to industrial needs, that 
will be, is, in fact, already being under- 
taken. 

To sum up, the great mora] and social 
need to which the school system as a whole 
should be adjusted, is the trained, the inter- 
ested, the intelligent producer. ‘The moral 
and social issues of a people are the educa- 
tional tasks of its schoolmasters. All edu- 
cation should be primarily technical, i. e., 
should train and equip producers: and the 
ideal ends of the schoo] system should be 
by-products of the technical training. At 
once in the primary grades technical educa- 
tion begins with those subjects for which, 
as we well know, we can now give the best 
technical reasons—reading, writing, arith- 
metic and language. Adaptation of matter 
and method to the child’s powers is a mat- 
ter of course; but quantity of matter must 
give way here as in all grades whatsoever 
to that fundamental requirement of method, 
that whatever is learned shall be made 
technically to reinforce habits of doing, 
shall by drill be brought to the point of 
usefulness. At least as early as the fifth 
or sixth grade, opportunities should make 
their appearance for the child to get some 
industrial outlook, and from this point on, 
this technical trend might well shape many 
of the common school branches. Beginning 
in the primary grades with the most com- 
mon stock in trade of practica] information 
and facility, the system should grow more 
and more variously specialized through its 
secondary and university stages, so that the 
pupil may at any point, according to his 
circumstances and the powers that are in 
him, turn into his path of usefulness in 
society with least friction and greatest 
effectiveness. 





Popular Ethics and 


Material Progress 


By A. C. NELSON, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Utah. 


When the child leaves home to enter 
schoo] a new world is opened to him. In his 
life this is a great event. Thousands of 
children come to you each year represent- 
ing the home training and influence of an 
almost endless variety of conditions—the 
rich, the poor; the refined and sensitive, 
the coarse and vulgar. Some of them repre- 
sent a home environment that is ideal, oth- 
ers the environment of homes that are dens 
of vice and squalor. This material forms 


the warp and woof of which you are asked 
to weave a fabric that shall contribute to 
the strength of our national welfare, in cre- 
ating true conceptions of civic ideals. 
When teachers accept the responsibility 
of such an enormous undertaking they give 
evidence not only of moral courage but also 
of an abiding faith in the redeeming edu- 
cational influence of that great nursery— 
the public school. I wish to contend earn- 
estly that the pubile school has a function 
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—however meagerly recognized by too 
many of our citizens—which is absolutely 
fundamenta] to individual] and social life. 
Whatever ideals the schools may have rep- 
resented in the past, the near future will 
find that they are a strong agency for mold- 
ing into unity the diverse material of which 
I have spoken. To every teacher who is 
not unmindful of the great diversity of the 
moral or social training, of conflicting 
standards of honesty, or want of any stand- 
ard at all, which has influenced and whiclr 
soon begins to reflect itself in the conduct 
of children, the province of the school looms 
large with responsibility and opportunity. 
But to “get at” my theme, in a concrete 
way, will you pardon me if I ask you to 
consider the bearings of the following oft- 
repeated incident? Mr. Jones and his in- 
teresting family, consisting of a wife and 
four bright children, are on their way to 
spend the afternoon at a family reunion in 
the country, There is considerable appre- 
hension on the faces of all as the train 
starts, an apprehension that increases when 
the father whispers: “Tom and Willie, re- 
member what I told you. Make yourselves 
as smal] as possible, for here comes the con- 
ductor.” There is next a moment of great 
suspense for the entire family; but it 
passes—the case has succeeded. After that 
the incident becomes matter even of con- 
gratulation and jollification, and is told 
later with much gusto at the reunion table, 
the boys being requested to act their parts 
over agin for the amusement of the com- 
pany. Mr. Jones by the clever(?) maneuver 
saved just one dollar. What did the chil- 
dren lose? What is the ultimate loss to so- 
ciety? 

Another incident: In my Staite the gov- 
ernment is at present engaged in a vast irri- 
gation project for the reclamation of arid 
land, Last year more than a thousand men 
were employed at. this work, in making a 
canal. Owing to the great demand for labor 
everywhere, wages had reached the high- 
tide of prosperity. Nor did these men seem 
to have the least fear about “holding’ down 
their jobs.” To an observer, at every point 
along the works there was in evidence that 
combination of keeping busy and accom- 
plishing little. which in the parlance of 
workmen is known as “soldiering”. Even 
the foreman seemed to have joined in this 
general scheme to rob the government 
And yet, as standards go with some people, 
these men are neither dishonest nor lazy. 
Working for themselves or for personal em- 
ployers they would scorn to beat time. In- 
deed, most of them would take a pride both 
in the number of hours rut in and the net 
results of their efforts. To such of them as 
were owners of the land to be covered by 
the irrigation system, a higher degree of in- 
tellectual training which would give the 


power to analyze the question from a finan 
cial and ethical point of view, the problem 
would have assumed a different aspect. In 
their eagerness to get the better of the gov 
ernment they did not stop to consider that 
every dollar so dishonestly obtained would 
only increase the lien upon their home 
steads, Perhaps the intelligent few here 
and there saw exactly the nature of the sit- 
uation; perhaps in every similar situation 
men are not wanting who see clearly that 
cheating your employer is in the end cheat 
ing yourself. But if so, their voices are as 
yet unavailing; for the lockstep of the 
masses among them when they do their 
part inevitably brings their exertions down 
to the dead level of their fellows, and they 
end by adopting the motto, “What's the 
use?” President David Starr Jordan has 
well pointed out that the essence of every 
vice is the attempt to get something for 
nothing; also that whatever be the imme- 
diate returns, the ultimate fruit of such a 
policy is misery, Indeed, the misery lurk- 
ing under dishonest success is deeper and 
more soul-searching than that which accom- 
panies dishonesty balked and miscarried. 
Take the instance of Jones, above cited. 
Had his effort. to cheat the railroad failed. 
his humiliation or immediate misery would 
have tended toward virtue in his children; 
as it was, the insidious poison cf his success 
could only tend to such action on their part 
in the future as must inevitably be a clog. 
if not a bar, to every position requiring in- 
tegrity and. honor. Happily for us all, we 
cannot reason from the two cases cited, nor 
from the many similar instances of which 
they are typical, to an absence of moral ii- 
tegrity in average humanity. Paulson, the 
German philosopher, says that moral laws 
are natural laws. We may assign to them 
a transcendental significance or not; they 
are, first of all: and at all events, natura! 


laws of human life in the sense of being the 
conditions of its health and welfare. Ac- 
cording to the natural course of events, 
their transgression will bring upon nations 
as well as upon individuals misfortune and 
destruction, while their observance is ac- 
companied by welfare and peace, Whoever 
violates the laws of morality will pay for ii 
with his own life’s happiness, regardless of 
what he may think of them; and finally, 
whoever disobeys the commands of social 
morality disturbs the life of others, and suf- 
fers for it bimself as a social being. Even 
if anyone should succeed in perpetrating 
wrong and bageness, undiscovered and with 
impunity, he could not escape the reaction; 
the fear of discovery would remain, For 
it is a strange fact that the man who has 
sromething to conceal always believes him- 
self to be watched and seen by others. Still 
we do not ordinarily withdraw our confi- 
dence from the man who profits silently by 
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the mistake of another; on the contrary, 
we often congratulate him, especially if the 
other party be an impersonal one, such as 
a stock corporation. As an instance in 
point, take the case of the man who must be 
restrained by fear of the law from turning 
loose his cattle, or cutting timber, upon 
land owned by the government, and you will 
find, in nine cases out of ten, that the man 
will be restrained from the same thing 
purely by motives of honor when the owner 
is a fellow-settler. This thought brings me 
fairly to my thesis, viz., that popular ethics 
is out of harmony with material progress. 
The honor and integrity which character- 
izes the masses to-day is that belonging to 
an age of man-to-man or purely human re- 
lationships; whereas, in cne short genera- 
tion civilization has leaped from a state of 
individual ownership and responsibility to 
that soulless corporation—soulless chiefly 
because the ethics of the masses could not, 
in the very nature of things, keep pace with 
the rapid change of base in the control of 


the necegsaries of life. Moreover, this very 
failure on the part of the masses to adapt 
themselves along the lines of honor, to the 
new arbiters of life, has out of sheer neces- 
sity of self-preservation, provoked, on the 
part of the corporations, the repression and 
coercion which has caused them to be called 
soulless and which is at the bottom of all 
the strife between capital and labor to-day. 
My paper would net be germane to this oc- 
casion did I not make some attempt to show 
how the schoo] may help to bridge this gap 
between the moral and material aspects of 
our civilization. But in order to do this 
With any hope of success it will be neces- 
sary to consider briefly the genetic aspect 
of the mora] sensibilities, In the first place, 


let me remind you that the mere intellect- 
ual appreciation of a moral] idea has little or 
no dynamic value. “Thou shalt not lie,” 
“Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness,” have virile force in shaping 
conduct only when fear is behind them, 
as in the ancient world: in other words, 
without adequate impulse from the emotions, 
these maxims cannot become habits, and un- 
less they become habits they cannot be 
transmitted as instincts to the race, for 
only those activities which find lodgment 
in every fiber of the human being can de- 
scend to one’s offispring. Now the fact that 
these particular virtues do exist to-day in 
comparatively great strength among the 
masses when considered in the relationship 
of man to man, leads us to believe that there 
has been in the past many an emotional 
welding of the race in the fires either of 
fear or of love, or perhaps through a com- 
bination of both. Nor need we look far to 
verify this conclusion. At first the virtues 
were combined in their activity within the 
circle of blood relationship. Then the circle 
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widened to the tribe. 
ened their activity to that of loyalty and in- 
tegrity to the chieftain, without 
to tribunal or family kinship. At each step 


Fear at length wid- 


reference 


in the evolution of virtues the new and 
greater power began by invoking their 
activity through fear and ended by evoking 
it through love. Now that is precisely the 
point at which we find ourselves today. A 
new power threatens us, and as i all pre- 
vious conflicts, we rally backwards to the 
ties of honor and loyalty hitherto sufficient 
to secure protection. But they fail us: the 
new power overrides them all. As a conse- 
quence a certain respect born out of fear 
begins to dominate us; and just as the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, so 
the fear of the new world powers is the be- 
ginning of honesty and integrity as related 
to socia] organizations. But fear, while a 
most effectual teacher, and one which the 
race will perhaps never be able to get along 
without, is a slow and most destructive 
means of driving truths home to the spina! 
cord. It is in the employment of the oppo- 
site motive, that of love, to accomplish the 
same end, that the schoo] will find its great 
opportunity. Consider, first of all, the na 
ture of the channels down which loyalty to 
the old order of things is pouring itself to 
unborn generations. Foremost must be 
mentioned that blind but tremendous stream 


called instinct. What can the teacher do by 
way of directing its force from that of loy- 
alty to the individual to that of loyalty to 
society? That this power is elastic enough 
to admit of such a substitution of objects 
is perhaps best attested by the success of 
the Henry George Jr. republic—a most in- 
structive experiment in the development of 
citizenship, and one which cannot fail to be 
fruitful of expedients to any wideawake 
teacher. Next there is the bias of mind and 
heart perpetuated from age to age through 
the mediumship of children’s plays. Nor 
should the educator underestimate the force 


of this factor in delaying modern social ad- 
justments, What can be done in changing 
the nature of ovr plays, so as to educate 
for medern citizenship in the modern 
world? The next force tending to keep in- 
tact the old warp of character is the library. 
Natura!ly books are written so as to appeal 
to the deminant emotions, and these for 
generations have been those which, 
summed up, spell individualism. Our he- 
roes and heroines are all of that type. Per- 
haps the best means open to the teacher of 
combating the narrow, crude selfishness 
of individualism is fostering a pride for pub- 
lic property—school buildings and school 
grounds. Whittier has left us a picture of 
the old-time schoolroom with its “battered 
desks and jack-knife’s carved initials.” Un- 
fortunately that schoolroom, with all its de- 
structive individualism, is still with us in 
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School fences are defaced or de- 
desks are scratched and marred, 
walls are scribbled upon and tablets are 
vulgarized. The teacher who has succeeded 
in making his school a temple of learning, 
who has enlisted every heart and hand 
among his pupils in protecting and adorning 
it, and sanctifying it—and thank heaven the 
number of such ‘teachers is yearly increas- 
ing—has caught the first gleams of the new 
dawn that is coming to the race. Let the 
lessons of altruism begin here. No better 
educational investment could come to any 
community than universal respect for its 
public buildings, even though no other les- 
sons were taught during a whole year. The 
most important aspect and service of the 
school is that of teaching our boys and 
girls the art of living together in harmony 
and mutual helpfulness, Dr. Jones of Ho- 
bart Cullege says that the schools are pri- 
marily important agencies of social] culture 
—a social culture that gives the mastered 
art of living together, of overcoming self- 
ishness and self-consciousness, a glad giv- 
ing to every man of his due, an apprehen- 
sion of, and an obedience to the laws and 
conditions of human intercourse, a cheerful 
acceptance of such abridgements of our de- 
sires aS are necessary to secure our neigh- 
bor’s happiness and his rights. It is the 
acceptance of life’s hard conditions and a 
remembrance that they are hard for others 
as well as for ourselves. But the lessons 
of public-spiritedness need not be confined 
to the immediate school environment. Prob- 
lems appealing for community-solution ar- 
rest the eye or ear on every hand. The pub- 
lic streets, which in so many American 
towns are made the dumping grounds of un- 
speakables of all kinds—are not these the 
the concern of every citizen? A very little 
fanning will create a blaze of popular in- 
terest in the schools that would burn down 
every barrier of individual slovenliness as 
it affects our streets and roads. Whatever 
offends the eye or the ear of the citizen, is 
that not legitimate material for arousing 
civic scorn within the school, and for en- 
listing civic pride for its abatement? From 
the attack upon the external civic evils, a 
step toward civic righteousness which will 
not halt with public places, but will go into 
the homes and do much to clear up every 
sort of physicai, moral and scecial contami- 
nation, is easily taken. And how incompar- 
able would be such an education to every 
boy or girl. Instead of the dry husks of 
facts about life, he would live thereafter on 
the succulent provender of life itself. 
Gradually from such training it would dawn 
upon the boy or girl that the most real ma- 
terial wealth of a community is that which 
is at once mine and thine, no whit less 
mine because it is thine, and that to protect 
it is a duty common to all. Such wealth 


places. 
stroyed, 


consists in libraries, art galleries, public 
parks, museums, zoological gardens, public 
baths, theaters, hospitals—whatever might 
be found necessary to the physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, social or spiritual welfare of 
the race. These are some of the lessons 
open to the schools of the near future. Is 
it then worth while to enter this campaign 
of eniphasizing the new ethics and slurring 
the old? In answering this question, let, us 
remember that the object of education is 
not to be educated, but to be fitted for so- 
cial service; also to the extent that the 
wheels of social service run smoothly, to 
that extent peace and prosperity come to 
nations. and consequently good will to men. 
Now, as before observed, social progress, 
whether we will it or not, is moving with 
accelerating momentum along co-operative 
rather than individualistic lines. Space 
will not permit me to discuss here why this 
is so, but that it is so everyone must feel. 
The question then comes whether the race 
shall be whipped into acquiescence and loy- 
alty by unspeakable suffering, as it has been 
in previous social advances; or whether we 
shall begin the adaptation during the pli- 
able years of child life. That mere intel- 
lectual appreciation. of the new order of 
things counts for little as a motive force 
in establishing this order must, by this time 
bave all the triteness of a truism. In no 
field of human endeavor have theorists. so 
swept the paths of anticipated progress, but 
up till now every attempt to walk those 
paths voluntarily has ended in failure. 
Through all the efforts to attain a more per- 
fect social order, the same weakness runs, 
viz., the attempt to bolster communistic 
ideals with an individualistic code of ethics. 
Perhaps, however, it is illogical to speak 
of any man’s ethics as a “code”, It is rath- 
er a soul bias, which in any given situation 
rarely waits to square itself with principle 
before acting; and therefore the very men 
whose intellectual apperceptions lead them 


to unite in such a society, may, paradoxical 
as it may seem, be among the first to lie, 
steal or “soldier” in their relations to the 
organization of which they form units. It 
is this fhat communism ever goes down. 
Now while the ethics of a past age breaks 
down at once when invoked as a reinforce- 
ment, it is equally valueless as a support of 
the status quo in society. Take, for. in- 
stance the principles of loyalty to the indi- 
vidual, as the latter is represented by 
blood, friendship or leadership. On the 
other hand no rule of life is more deeply 
intrenched in the human heart, nor leaps 
more swiftly into the breach of conflict at 
the conjuring call of comradeship. More- 
over, what other bias of the soul is so 
splendidly embalmed in the very gold of 
racial experience as this product, is set 
forth in poetry and fiction? And yet it is 
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my firm belief that this very principle is 
the tap-root and source of our greatest so- 
cial weakness to-day. During the past 
years, several towns throughout, the differ- 
ent States have, time and again, attempted 
to rid themselves of the drink evil; but no 
sooner did they enact local prohibition than 
secret dives took the places of the open sa- 


loons, and drunkenness went on as before. 
Now, everyone knew tacitly who the guiity 
parties were, but no one would turn inform- 
er on a neighbor or fellow-townsman. For 
be it known, these men who were thus il- 
licitly dealing in liquor were not bad men 
through and through. Each had in the rec- 
ollection of, somebody a lot of kind deeds to 
his credit as an offset to his present evil 
doing. And after all, so argued the average 
man, it was the officers’ business, not the 
citizens’, to round up the evil-doers. But 


the officer and the offender had been boys 
together. Year after year they had shared 
many an exploit in camp or field. They 
were friends and reluctantly did the officer 
approach his task. Indeed, everyone found 
some reason for shirking a plain public 
duty, but at the bottom they al) came to 
the same thing—loyalty to the individual, 
because the individual is a concrete reality, 
and society to the average man is only a 


shadowy nothing. At. length, however, 
some One wag found who would for a consid- 
eration drink at those dives and furnish 
evidence before the magistrate. But to 
turn spotter and deliberately seek evidence 
to convict a fellow townsman—this was so 
despicable a thing in the eyes of everybody 
that testimony thus given was of little con- 
sequence. Nor will this evil ever be eradi- 
cated until the majority of citizens shall so 
far advance in ethics as to place the good 
of the community above the safety of the 
individual. Now what is true as respects 
these different local temperance conditions 
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is equally true of all public and civie prob- 
lems. It is this magnificent principle of 
personal loyalty that shields too many a 
man in his wrong-doing, and thus breeds 
and perpetuates social weakness, When- 
ever, thercfore, a majority, or even a deter- 
mined minority of any community shall so 
overcome the bias of the ages as to be will- 
ing to sacrifice the individual for the good 
of that impalpable, yet most vital of all 
realities, society itself, and what is rarer 
courage still, shall dare to face popular ob- 
loquy, then, but not until then, shall the ex- 
halations which hang like a fog over our 
commupity life be dissipated before the ris- 
ing sun of civic righteousness. Thanks to 
such peerless moral leaders as President 
Roosevelt, the signs of such a popular 
ywakening are stronger to-day than ever be 
fore in the history of our nation. In his 
epoch-making work on “Social Evolution,” 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd demonstrates pretty 
clearly that progress in civilization takes 
place without rational sanction, often, in- 
deed, in opposition to it: that in fact great 
movements have behind them the emotional, 
and not necessarily the rational element in 
human nature. As before pointed out, it is 
owing to this principle that all reasoned 
experiments in communism have failed, 
and also a reason why the social] Utopias 
advocated so widely to-day would also fall. 
There is still, however, a clearly defined 
aspect in which the schools may assist in 
the transformation of sccial ideals. To de- 
velop the newer and higher ethics, the new 
secial consciousness, and to direct the emo- 
tions so aroused ito attack problems lying 
next to the immediate daily life of the pupil, 
beginning with the schoolroom and extend- 
ing outward into the complexity of the so- 
cial fabric as the reform feeling shall gather 
momentum—this, it seems to me, musf, be 
our part as teachers in the moral uplift of 
society. 








The principal should dominate his school. 
This does not mean that he is to be a petty 
tyrant, or that it is to be considered a 
crime to make suggestions to him. Indeed, 
he should welcome suggestions, and give 
them full consideration, but when he has 
viewed the situation from all sides and 
reached a conclusion, that conclusion should 
be final. He must be chief or nothing. 

Some of the matters over which the prin- 
cipal’s authority should extend are the fol- 
lowing: 


The Relation Of The Principal To His School 


By Frank Rigler, City Superintendent of Schools of Portland 





Ist. School Building. The principal 
should have some knowledge of school ar- 
chitecture. He should know the proper 
dimensions of the schoolroom and the 
proper width of its halls. He should know 
how the stairway should be built, the proper 
height of a riser, the proper width of a 
tread. He should understand the lighting 
of a school building, from which side light 
should be admitted to a schoolroom, the ra- 
tio of the square feet of window surface to 
the square feet of floor surface. He should 
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understand fully the system of heating and 
ventilation employed in his building, and 
should be acquainted with other and, if pos- 
sible, better systems. He should know the 
best makes of school desks and teachers’ 
desks, and should, in short, be familiar with 
every feature of school furniture and equip- 
ment. He should not only understand the 
building and its equipment, but he should 
know how to take care of it. He should 
see that needed repairs are made at the 
proper time; he should see that the janitor 
performs his duty; he should know the best 
ways of cleaning the building, and the best 
implements to be used for this purpose, and 
should see that these are available to the 
janitor and that the janitor uses them. He 
should see that the teachers and pupils co- 
operate with the janitor in keeping the 
building clean. This is easy to do, if looked 
after, and is one of the chief reasons why 
some buildings so far outshine others in 
cleanliness. 


2d. School Supplies. The principal 
should be the judge of schoo] supplies, and 
should advise the board of directors what to 
buy. He should protect his district against 
the machinations of nomadic agents having 
supplies and charts of various kinds for sale. 
He should keep an account with each teach- 
er, and should know what is the normal 
quantity of every article of supply that 
ought to be used per pupil in each grade. 
Not that the supplies are to be measured 
out according to any fixed rule, but the prin- 
cipal should know when the teacher is using 
more or less than the usual quantity, and 
should inquire why. If there is complaint 
of chalk scribbling on buildings, fences and 
sidewalks by the children of the school, an 
examination of the chalk account may give 
the principal a clue to the culprits. There 
should be a definite time for the issuance of 
supplies; in fact, to have a definite time for 
doing things is one of the secrets of suc- 
cessful administration. I have known prin- 
cipals who seem to have time for little else 
than the issuance of supplies. Enter their 
offices at any time during school hours and 
you will find there one or more teachers or 
pupils in quest of supplies. A _ half-hour 
either before or after school is sufficient for 
this purpose, provided the teachers have 
formed a habit of coming or sending at that 
time. 


3d. Discipline. Within the schoolroom 
the teacher ought to determine the tactics— 
that is, how the pupils are to move for vari- 
ous purposes; but in the hallways and on 
the playground, in the toilets and all other 
places than the schoolroom, the tactics 
ought to emanate from the principal. The 
teachers, of course, must assist in enforcing 
there regulations. Each teacher should be 
given a definite area, either in the halls or 
playroom or playgrounds, and all pupils of 
whatever classes should be under her con- 


trol while passing through or occupying that 
area. The greater part of the disorder oc- 
curring at recesses can be traced to the fact 
that teachers on duty have been placed in 
charge of definite groups of pupils, rather 
than of definite special areas. The groups 
may scatter here, there and everywhere, but 
the special area remains fixed and can be 
supervised. In order to facilitate the identi- 
fication of the*pupils in a given place, recess 
badges are sometimes -used, the badges of 
each room having some distinctive mark or 
color. 


In the governing of pupils within the 
schoolrooms, the teacher should be left to 
her own devices as long as the results are 
reasonably good. Should she ask the prin- 
cipal for advice, it should be given in a kind 
and helpful spirit. She may even turn over 
a case of discipline to the principal, but 
he should then treat it according to his 
judgment, not hers. The principal is not 
a mere punishing machine to be used by 
the teachers in frightening or disciplining 
the pupils. It is grossly improper for a 
teacher to refer a case of discipline to the 
principal, thus confessing her own inability 
to deal with it and at the same time to 
undertake to prescribe the punishment that 
he should inflict. I have had the experi- 
ence of an irate teacher dragging an unruly 
boy into my office with the demand, “I want 
this boy whipped.” The teachers of the 
building ought to understand that if the 
principal is to dea] with the boy he will 
judge whether whipping or some other pun- 
ishment is necessary. 


The position taken here does not make it 
improper for the principal to inform a teach- 
er that the discipline of her room is not 
what it should be, and to suggest to her how 
it may be improved. Caution needs to be 
observed here, however. The quieter room 
is not always the more orderly one. Order 
consists in the doing of the right thing at 
the right time and from the right motive 
Pin-drop silence does not secure these 
things. I have known complaints to be 
made to the disadvantage of teachers who 
always had perfect order. Their pupils 
would work with some noise, it is true, but 
with intense interest. They obeyed the 
rules of the room and of the building be- 
cause they had been taught that those rules 
were made to secure the rights of pupils. 
Such motives will lead ultimately to self- 
government and in the final outcome to 
good-citizenship. Whereas a much quieter 
deportment and a much closer adherence to 
rules, if prompted by fear of punishment, 
would not be nearly as wholesome in its 
outcome. 

The principal must listen to the com- 
plaints of parents, and must be the final 
arbiter to decide differences between them 
and teachers. A great majority of parents 
can be led to co-operate with teachers, ohce 
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they are satisfied that the welfare of the 
child is the teacher’s objective point. When 
differences cannot be reconciled, the prob- 
lem in its last analysis comes to this—each 
of two women wants her own way. The 
man who is to decide between them must 
be wise and firm. The weak man will in- 
form the teacher that the pupil and parent 
are entirely to blame, and that he will sus- 
tain her hereafter in maintaining order. He 
will also intimate to the parent that the 
teacher is to blame, and will promise that 
hereafter she shal] deal more justly with 
the pupil. He thus puts each party in an 
attitude favorable to a renewal of hostilities 
at the earliest opportunity and manages to 
keep himself in hot water. The strong man 
when talking with the parent emphasizes 
the wrong-doings of the child and the mis- 
takes of the mother in sympathizing with 
him, and though he does not defend any- 
thing in the teacher’s treatment of the case 
that he knows to be wrong, yet he guides 
the conversation away from that feature and 
toward the mistakes of the other party to 
the quarrel. In talking with the teacher he 
does not change the facts, but shifts the 
emphasis in his discourse, and while assur- 
ing her that he has not made her mistakes 
prominent while talking to the mother, he 
nevertheless wishes them to be fully under- 
stood by the teacher herself. He thus puts 
both parties to the controversy in a position 
where they wish to avoid its renewal. 

4th. In all matters of pedagogy the prin- 
cipal must lead his school. 


(a) He must know the 
classification and be skilful in applying 
them to difficult situations. When perfect 
classification is impossible because of too 
long intervals between re-classification or 
because a better grouping would make too 
many classes, the principal should be ready 
to suggest devices of class management, 
which will, in a measure, mitigate the evils 
of bad classification, 

(b) The course of study should be at the 
principal’s finger tips. With its general 
spirit and its most minute details, he should 
be thoroughly familiar. It is his duty to 
lay aside his personal preferences wherever 
they are in conflict with the legally author- 
ized course, and to see that his teachers do 


principles of 


the same. This does not mean that he and 
they are to give up all personal freedom 
and do their work in mechanica] obedience 
to prescribed rules. Within every course 
of study there is abundant room for indi- 
vidual freedom. Indeed, when the work of 
deciding what and how much is removed 
from the teachers’ shoulders, their freedom 
as to what remains is made greater. 


(c) The principal must be a master of 
methods. He must know a good method 
when he sees it in use, and must know how 
to test one before it is put into use. He is 
not to impose his own methods arbitrarily 
upon his teachers, but he ought to be able 
to convince them of the merit of his really 
good devices. 


(d) One of the most important functions 
of the principal is to inspect the work of 
the teachers. While it is true that the 
pressure of other duties often interferes 
with the proper performance of this, never- 
theless by systematic effort he may manage, 
during the course of a term, to sit through 
an entire recitation with each teacher in 
each subject. Besides this, the numerous 
short visits that he makes to every room 
will inform him, if he heeds the signs all 
around him, of the spirit and the method of 
the teachers’ work. 


5th. Genera] Culture. In one or more 
matters of general culture the _ principal 
should strongly influence his teachers and 
the school. It is not necessary that he or- 
ganize reading clubs or deliver lectures, but 
his chance remarks and occasional conversa- 
tions will, if he is saturated with his sub- 
ject, unconsciously influence the trend and 
the depth of the culture of others with simi- 
lar aptitude. 


6th. Social Influence. The principal 
comes in time to be the custodian of many 
family secrets and to be the adviser of 
many of his constituents in matters of their 
highest concern. This is, perhaps, his high- 
est sphere of influence. [ have known men 
whose pedagogical leadership was weak and 
aimless, yet who held their positions and 
earned their salaries because of the un- 
doubted value of the semi-pastoral services 
they rendered the community. 





Moral Training 


(Synopsis) 


By A. C. Nelson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Utah 


The Prussians have a saying that what- 
ever you wish to have appear in the life of 
a nation you must put into its schools. The 
truth contained in this statement cannot 
well be controverted. In all systems of 
education throughout the civilized world, 


whatever differences of opinion may pre- 
vail in regard to the value or the relative 
value of the various subjects taught in the 
respective schools of the different nations, 
all are agreed substantially that a system of 
education is most defectively inefficient if 
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it fails to recognize and emphasize the val- 
ue and importance of moral or ethical train- 
ing—a training that gives and requires 
the exercise of moral judgments in making 
mora] choices and of will-power in the exe- 
cution of these judgments and choices: The 
doctrine that to know the right was a suf- 
ficient guarantee that conduct would be in 
strict harmony with such knowledge has 
long since been abandoned. 


A mere moral insight, an intellectual 
alertness to discern the right, reinforced by 
enriched sensibilities and wide sympathies, 
right ideals and desires, will fail to bring 
about wholesome conduct unless the will- 
power is trained to bring into execution or 
action moral judgments. By moral judg- 
ments, I mean a recognition of the truth as 
expressed in our commonly accepted code of 
ethics. 


With these statements there is perhaps 
a unanimity of opinion, and teachers every- 
where, and more especially those who have 
received special preparation for their work, 
are fully conscious of the fact that the most 
important function of the school is to train 
for character. Indeed this is the purpose of 
education. Of recent years much criticism 
of an adverse nature has been directed 
against our schools. It is claimed that they 
have failed to train for moral conduct, and 
as a result the moral standard of our com- 
munities is on the wane. While I question 
the validity of this criticism, it is not my 
purpose to discuss this phase of the subject 
under consideration. For generations and 
centuries past, moral training was regarded 
as religious training—training in the theo- 
logical dogmas of creeds or sects. And the 
very fact that even today to a greater or 
less extent we adhere unconsciously to the 
methods and conditions of the past, which 
have almost become traditions with us, may 
be the foundation upon which such adverse 
criticism is based. The reluctance with 
which we depart from customs of the past 
is manifest as clearly here as in any other 
field of human endeavor. 

An acquaintance with the history of mod- 
ern education will show that the fathers af 
our common schools held to the idea that 
the maintenance of schools was always for 
two purposes—the welfare of the church 
first, and the prosperity of the State second. 
Luther, who did so much for popular educa- 
tion, said: “I maintain that the civil au- 
thorities are under obligations to compel 
the people to send their children to school. 
For our rulers are bound to maintain the 
spiritual and secular offices and callings.” 
Comenius and Pestalozzi shared with him 
in a jarge measure these views. Even Rous- 
seau, who may be regarded as the pedagogl- 
cal heretic of his day, taught that every 
girl ought to follow the religion of her 
mother, and every wife that of her husband. 
If this religion be false, the docility which 


makes the mother and the daughter submit 
to the order of nature wipes out in God's 
sight the sin of error. Being incapable of 
judging for themselves, they ought to ac- 
cept the decision of their fathers and hus 
bands as that of the church. The doctrine 
that it was the function of the schoo] to 
train for religious service, and that moral 
and religious training are identical, found 
its way into the early schools of America. 
And today these views of the early peda- 
gogical fathers prevail] in the public schools 
in some of the countries of Europe. 

Let it be said again that this has done 
much to obscure the distinction that must 
be drawn between the church and the State 
—the field of theological training and the 
true function of the public schools of the 
State. 

To show that this distinction is not and 
has not been generally defined, the follow- 
ing quotation will attest: “Nor do they be- 
lieve that morality and religion are sep- 
arable; that men will revere the law if they 
ignore the lawgiver. Now, since morality 
has divine sanction, to attempt to teach its 
principles without reference to the Divinity 
is to ignore the lawgiver; yet just as surely 
as you speak of a lawgiver, so surely do you 
trench on the ground of doctrina] teaching.” 

This is the view held by many of the 
church fathers today. And while it is not 
denied that morality has religious sanction, 
it does not follow that it is necessary to 
inculcate theological doctrinal notions to 
give successful instruction in morals. The- 
ological instruction may be moral or it may 
be immoral, as it may be truly religious or 
irreligious. But whatever value we may 
place upon theological instruction, one thing 
is indisputably and irrevocably settled, and 
that is, that it can have no place in the 
public schools of our democracy. If it could 
find a place, whose theology should pre- 
vail—mine or yours? It is a well-known 
fact that these are the questions that 
brought about the solution of a grave prob- 
lem in the educational policy of America. 
With the separation of church and State, 
it is evident that the most important conse- 
quences in the ethical life of a people are 
involved. 


In a government such as ours, where there 
is a great variety of contending religious 
opinions; where there is disputation over 
the observances of ceremonies and rituals 
of different churches, but one safe conclu- 
sion could be reached in order that tran- 
quility and justice might prevail. 


Perhaps you will think that I have placed 
unnecessary emphasis upon the separation 
of church and State, and the function long 
assumed by the church (and under old con- 
ditions properly assumed) in claiming it to 
be its special prerogative to train for moral 
conduct. But I have done so because I 
have found that many of our teachers have 
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not adjusted themselves to the newer con- 
ditions, to the ideals which necessarily are 
the outgrowth of our American idea of gov- 
ernment. They assume that because theol- 
ogy cannot be taught in our public schools 
the avenues for moral training are closed. 
Such an erroneous conclusion has wrought 
much mischief. If we grant, which we do 
not, that moral training is the exclusive 
work of the church, cannot the criticism 
which has been so willingly and freely d&- 
rected against our schools be directed 
against the church with much greater force 
and with much less fear of successful con- 
tradiction? 

Do not understand that I wish to infer 
that there is nothing wholesome and actual- 
ly necessary in religious teaching, and that 
the church has failed in its great purpose 
of uplifting and elevating mankind, for this 
is far from my intention. But theological 
teaching belongs to the home and the 
church. Again, churches are slow in ad- 
justing themselves to the newer needs and 
demands of our day. While our concep- 
tions of religion and of God have undergone 
important changes, have the creeds of 
churches not been slow in bringing them- 
selves into harmony with these concep- 
tions? The day of artificial authority and 
dictation has passed away, and the light of 
the sun of reason and conviction illuminates 
our pathway. 


If our schools are to be based on the tra- 
ditions and standards of the past, they must 
be regarded as a fixed quantity; but if they 
adjust themselves to the needs and condi- 
tions of the present, their standards must 
change as the race changes in the process 
of its evolution. By this statement I do 
not intend to infer that the school origin- 
ates ideals upon moral questions, but that it 
should, and it must, in order to be of the 
greatest service to a community, follow in 
close proximity al] conditions that arise 
which virtually concern the community. 
Therefore, permit me to say that moral 
training today is not a matter of theologi- 
cal belief; it is a matter of civic righteous- 
ness and national] safety, and that our pub- 
lic schools, instead of being inadequate as 
a medium for real, effective moral] training, 
are eminently fitted, by the very genius of 
their organization, to disseminate ethical] in- 
struction of the highest and best order. To 
them come children representing an almost 
endless variety of conditions—children of 
different nationalities, different religious 
and political persuasions. These must be 
taught to live together in peace and har- 
mony. 

Whatever shortcomings there may be in 
the mora] training in our schools, the cause 
is not inherent in the system of their or- 
ganization. No other organization is so 
rich in opportunity for teaching the art of 
living together in harmony, and for its par- 
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ticipants to become habitually trained in the 
second great commandment which is like 
unto the first, and upon which hang al] the 
laws and the prophets—‘“Love your neigh- 
bor as yourself.” Too frequently can tearh- 
ers be found who feel that our schools 
abridge the sphere of ethical culture. This 
view has resulted in an inertness in the 
most vital and enduring interest of our 
national educational welfare. 


By such teachers formal courses of study 
have been emphasized and followed strictly, 
while the child has been guarded carelessly. 
His grades and per cents have been the 
chief concern; his conduct a secondary con- 
sideration. Happily for us all, the number 
of such teachers is growing less year by 
year. 

Granting that the public school, by organ- 
ization and patronage, is conducive to ef- 
fective moral training, a good, wholesome, 
stimulating school life is of the greatest 
importance. If education is to enable the 
adult to live the happiest and most useful 
life, the school must be happy and useful. 
Upon heredity and environment depends, in 
the largest measure, the outcome of every 
human being. Therefore it is a matter of 
the greatest importance to provide for the 
child a school environment that will active- 
ly exert a beneficial influence on his habits 
and morals. Morality thus becomes a 
product of living, and it must include the 
whole field of school life, 


Children are interested in the 
of life, whether dealing with plants, ani- 
mals or men. Their everlasting questions 
are: What is the thing doing? What is it 
doing that for? Of what use is it? The 
school must take the children in terms of 
themselves actual and possible and project 
them forward. It must shape itself to their 
needs, not fit them to some scheme of 
things unrelated to them through their in- 
terests and activities. 


activities 


The teacher must clearly distinguish be- 
tween the child’s world as a whole and the 
mature scholar’s appreciation of the world 
as a whole. He must realize that every 
child born into the world fs the center of 
its own universe. About him prairie and 
forest, mountain and stream, bird and beast 
range themselves; about him stars, planets, 
suns sweep and blaze and burn. Yet all he 
can ever know of earthly form or heavenly 
splendor, of visible and invisible worlds, 
must be built out of and upon the material 
of the world of his sense perceptions. Un- 
der the guidance and touch of the quick- 
ened teacher this world to the eye of the 
child may resolve itself into a vision of won- 
der and beauty; to his mind it may organize 
itself into system and unity under the guid- 
ance and control of eternal moral law. 


Upon the question whether our school 
curriculum should contain a formal course 
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in morals or not, there is a great diversity 
of opinion. 

I once heard the question asked Colonel 
Parker: “Where or at what period of the 
day should moral training be given in 
school?” He replied: “Every minite of 
the day.” While this is true beyond the 
least doubt, teachers should be prepared by 
specia] training for this important part of 
their work. The discipline of the school 
will or should supplement and stimulate 
moral training. Indeed, it should be moral. 
Mechanical discipline is indispensable as 
an elementary basis of mora! character, but 
it must be so administered as to give the 
power of inward self-control. It must never 
become deadly, forma) and artificial. 

Perhaps no other influence of the schoo! 
can so sap the moral character of the child 
as lax, hap-hazard discipline. Again, too, 
strict discipline makes of the child a mere 
automaton, a slave to stern, yet, after all, 
artificial authority. In al] his work the 
teacher must be systematic and earnest. In 
all school work the quantity and the quality 
of mora] instruction must be increased ana 
improved. Again the daily routine work of 
the school is rich in opportunity to strength- 
en and foster moral growth. Every recita- 
tion or school exercise should make the pu- 
pil more self-reliant, more courageous, more 
able to draw his own conclusions and to 
depend less on his teacher. Faulty is the 
recitation which does not aim first to secure 
these results. In the pr®paration of work 
for the recitation, the pupils should be 
taught to be honest as well as .to be 
accurate. Too many children in_ too 
many schools are permitted to recite 
poorly-prepared written or oral lessons. 
They present only cheap material for men- 
tal exhibition. If permitted to continue 
such work, habits of the most detrimental 
character will be formed. Schoo] children 
will become weak and vacillating men and 
women, wanting to be led by others, 

When our teachers ehall insist on thor- 
ough, honest effort of pupils in school work, 


the lack of moral courage which has been 
and is so detrimenta] to the interest of so- 
ciety will be largely overcome. 


I wish to be emphatic on this question of 
thorough work. Remember that much more 
effective moral instruction will result from 
thorough work in doing things than from 
thorough talk or: talking about things. 


“But after all the most conipelling influ. 
ence of the school environment is the teach- 
er; in fact, the teacher and the taught con- 
stitute the school—all else is merely ad- 
junctive or contributory.” The school is 
what the teacher makes it, and he makes 
it what his inner life is. 


In fact, no school system can ever be- 
come better than its teachers. Proper or- 
ganization, good courses of study, good 
text-books, good schoolhouses and appli- 
ances are all important; but none of these 
alone nor all of them combined can make 
a good school, while the good teacher can 
make a good school when these concom- 
itants are seriously lacking. Fortunate is 
the teacher of a strong, pleasing personal- 
ity, and equally fortunate are pupils who 
are under his care, for they become par- 
takers of his inspiring life and character. 
Strong and pleasing personality draws hu- 
man beings as the magnet draws steel. A 
teacher so endowed has pupils ever ready 
to do his bidding. Under his direction, ev- 
ery consistent requirement is willingly ful- 
filled. 


Working men when excavating the ruins 
of an old city threw up soi] which had been 
covered 1800 years. Exposed to the sun, 
young trees sprang up. Without the force 
of light and heat, dews and rains, the seeds 
which the soil contained would have slept 
on forever. So the child’s mind is awak- 
ened and quickened and borne on to newer 
climes and richer fields by the warmth of 
the soul and the noble impulses which al- 
ways characterize the teacher who per- 
forms well and fully the work of that holy 
sanctuary—the school. 





Man And 


The Earth 


By Mark Keppel 


Man is a little creature, short of stature, 
puny of strength, and insignificant when 
compared with the physical might and pow- 
er of many other animals. 

The physical features of the earth, its 
trees, its rocks, its hills, its streams, all 
represent things vastly greater than man. 

The forces that upreared mountains were 
so vast that man is dazed when he views 
their work. 

The forces of nature now steadily trans- 
forming the carth overshadow man’s efforts 


enormously, and one man or one million 
men seem like grains of sand beside the 
mountains. 

Man is a little fellow. His limbs are 
short, his body is weak and fatigue soon 
stops his work, but man is not measured 
as we measure earthly forces. 

His intellect and his will give him an 
enormous advantage. They change him 
from a pygmy to a giant. 

Nature constantly changes the appear- 
ance of the earth, but the changes wrought 
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by Nature are not more significant, nor 
more impressive than those wrought by 
man. 

The divine command to subdue and pos- 
sess the earth is being wonderfully obeyed. 

The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the 
natural bridges of Southern Utah, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, the Yosemite Val- 
ley, the falls of Niagara, these and many 
more of Nature’s wonders dazzle the mind 
of him who stops to contemplate them. 

Man has not tried consciously to duplicate 
the wonders of Nature, but his efforts to 
make Nature serve him have wrought won- 
ders upon the surface and even in the 
depths of the earth. 

Imagine our continent as it was in 1492. 
Like an unpolished diamond, it lay waiting 
the touch of civilized man. 

The Indian had his trails and his tiny 
wigwams. Some unknown, far-off race had 
builded the mounds, and a stronger and 
abler and possibly older race had reared 
stone buildings in Old Mexico and Central 
America; but the works of man in North 
America in 1492 were trivial indeed com- 
pared with his works in 1907. 

Block out any piece of territory occupied 
by civilized man and think for a moment 
what he has done and is doing to change 
the whole appearance of that particular 
block of land. In the valley he plows a 
part of it, and a part of it he plants to crops 
of grain, of grasses, of vegetables, and of 
trees. He builds his fences, he rears his 
houses and barns, he piles up his bay and 
grain, he assembles his live stock, he digs 
his wells, he makes his roads and runs his 
drains. 

In the mountains he levels the forests, 
he tunnels into the bowels of the earth, he 
sinks mines of marvelous depths and he 
harnesses the waterfalls. 

By the rivers and by the seas he rears 
mighty cities, and over the whole broad 
earth he stretches his roads of iron and of 
steel, and over mountains and under seas 
he st:etches his strands of copper and com- 
municates with his fellows. 


Only a little while ago this old world was 
great in size and its happenings were learn- 
ed with difficulty. Now our morning paper 
teems with the tale of the deeds of the day. 
Any important event in any part of the 
world reached by the telegraph is known 
by all who read within a few hours after it 
occurs. 


At 5:17 of the morning of April 18, 1906, 
the clock in the ferry building stood still. 
The trembling wires bore the story of San 
Francisco’s earthquake and its direr peril of 
fire to the ends of the earth. By noon of 
that same day the world was looking to- 
ward San Francisco. Telegrams were pour- 
ing in, relief plans were under way and the 
best impulses of a world were directed -to 
the relief of the City of the Golden Gate. 
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That 


completely little man has conquered dis- 
tance upon the surface of his round and 
resonant home, 

The Argonauts made the trip to Califor- 
nia across the plains by slow and difficult 


one incident serves to 


sjow how 


and dangerous efforts. Hostile Indians, 
famine and disease menaced them on their 
long journey of months. Now the sons and 
daughters of pioneers enter. palatial trains 
and in four days at most are in Chicago, 
and this, too, for a sum of money much 
smaller than that required for the old jour- 
ney over the emigrant trail. 

There are enough miles of railroad now 


in active use to encircle the earth more 
than twenty-five times. 
Only a little while ago the steamship 


Lusitania reach America on her maiden voy- 
age across the ocean. From Liverpool to 
New York her actual time was less than 
six and one-half days, and she carried more 
than 3,000 people, besides freight and sup- 
plies. 

These illustrations serve to show how 
man has conquered his limitations and has 
reduced the size of his earthly home. 

Hannibal gathered a great army in South 
Africa. He had soldiers, war elephants and 
all things needed to conquer Rome. but the 
Mediterranean rolled between. 

Hannibal marched to Gibraltar, ferried his 
army into Europe and then swept onward 
around the sea through Spain and Gaul and 
came at last to the foot of the Alps 

Beyond the Alps lies Rome. The Car- 
thaginian host, wild for revenge, and in- 
spired with the confident hope of their re- 
doubtable leader, scaled the lofty, snow-clad 
and death-dealing Alps. At last Hannibal 
and his army were on the Roman side of the 
range, but at what a cost! Half of the sol- 
diers had perished. The war elephants 
were dead. The rich supplies gathered from 
many a province were gone, and the chances 
of Rome had risen until they overshadowed 
the hopes of the most enthusiastic Car- 
thaginian. 

How differently we enter Italy now. 
Three great tunnels pierce the Alps, and 
trains from France, from Germany and from 
Austria roll through in a few short minutes 
in safety and with perfect ease. 


The Simplon tunnel, the last one put 
through, is a mighty monument of the skill, 
the ingenuity and the sovereign and uncon- 
querable will of man. The tunnelers began 
at either end of the great bore and pushed 
their way under the old mountain. Soon 
trouble of the most serious kind stopped the 
workmen on ‘the Italian side. Daily, aye, 
hourly, the temperature rose in the tunnel 
until it became too high for men to endure. 
Defeat loomed large before them. A small 
but steady stream of hot water poured 
through the tunnel. Here the genius of man 
triumphed over nature’s anger. The stream 
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of water was harnessed, and its heat and 
its weight, and its motion were made to gen- 
erate an electrical current, and this was 
carried back into the tunnel and used to 
run fans whose turning cooled the air and 
made work possible and tolerable. Again 
the workmen pressed forward, and at last 
the crews from the north and the south 
pushed the great bore forward until they 
met and the ends of that tunnel] which had 
begun and pushed forward from opposite 
sides of and under a mighty mountain met 
square and plumb and without the deviation 
of an inch. 

Hannibal was a great general, and his 
name and fame loom large in the history of 
the world; but his services to mankind were 
small compared with those of the man 
whose brain and hand and will drove the 
Simplon tunnel under the Alps. 

The tunnels which men have driven are 
a large part of the great work which gives 
man his rapidly increasing sublime domin- 
ion over the earth. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad maintains 
thirty miles. of snowsheds over the Sierras, 
but plans are already under way for the 
boring of a tunnel 15,000 feet in length that 
shall pierce the Sierras, cut out 3,000 verti- 
cal feet of mountain climbing and eliminate 
the entire length of the snowsheds. Al- 
though this work wil] cost from $13,000,000 
to $15,000,000, its good results will repay 
that sum many times, and will continue to 
be a blessing to the traveler and the ship- 
per as long as man shall use the Southern 
Pacific Railroad between Sacramento and 
Ogden. 


The problems involved in tunneling are 
stupendous, but the intelligence of man 
solved them, and in a short time the tunnels 
of today wil] seem small compared to those 
that will be constructed. 


The great agency in tunnel-building un- 
derground, and especially under rivers, is 
the metallic shield and compressed air. 
The workmen are locked in the forward 
chamber and press their work steadily for- 
ward, the pressure of the air successfully 
withstanding the weight of the matter above 
and around them. It requires sublime cour- 
age to enter a shield and perform this kind 
of work, but men do it with no more pros- 
pect of fame and honor than has the private 
soldier in the ranks. 

The most notable tunnel in the world is 
the Simplon. The greatest tunnel projects 
under consideration are those for tunnels 
from England to France and from Alaska 
to Siberia. 

The underground railways ‘of New York 
and of London are among the most useful 
of tunnels. 

Tunnel projects often fail, but failure is 
usually due to the incapacity or the dis- 
honesty or both of the men directing the 
work. 


Los Angeles city is just finishing a tw: 
nel, its outfall sewer. This is a circula 
tube seven feet in diameter, seventeen mile 
in length, and extending 900 feet into th. 
ocean, 

The contractor drew 75 per cent of his 
contract price and then defaulted on th. 
work, saying that the so-called wet section 
of the tunnel could not be built. The we 
section is over a mile long and traverses 
water-bearing quicksand at a depth of from 
25 to 150 feet. Upon the default of the con 
tractor, the city engineer committed sui- 
cide. After some delay the newly appointed 
city engineer said he could complete the 
work. The authorities told him to do so, 
and put money and men at his command 
The problem to be met was a most difficult 
one, because of the water, the quicksands 
and the depth, and the necessity for keeping 
the cost down to a low figure. The city en 
gineer installed pumps along the line of the 
sewer and put their point of intake six feet 
below the level of the sewer and then began 
to pump. His plan lowered the water leve! 
below the sewer level, and from that day the 
work went steadily forward. In the wettest 
sections the pumps raised a steady stream 
of 500 miners’ inches of water, but success 
crowned the effort, and in a few weeks the 
new outfall sewer will be in use throughout 
its seventeen miles of length. Homer Ham- 
lin is the engineer who conquered difficul- 
ties that had been classed as insurmount- 
able, 

Distance and the dangers and cost and 
time of traveling have ever wearied and 
worried mankind. 

Significant work has been done by man 
in making canals. The Suez Canal] easily 
ranks first at the present time, Its saving 
in time, in cost and in dangers is worth 
an immense sum to the world every year. 


The Grecian Canal saves many miles of 
travel between Athens and Constantinople. 
The canals of Germany, of France, of Den- 
mark and of England each perform a great 
work for their respective parts of the world. 

The Erie Canal made New York and Chi- 
cago the great cities of North America. 


The Panama Canal wii] work: marvelous 
changes in the destinies of many cities. 
The Panama Canal is a colossal undertak- 
ing. When finished it will be the most ex- 
tensive work accomplished by the skill, in- 
telligence and energy of man. Its failure to 
reach completion can follow only from in- 
competence and dishonesty. America has 
capable and honest men for the work. The 
matter of cost would overwhelm a man as 
rich as Rockefeller, and would stagger a 
company as solid as the Standard Oil; but 
for the United States of America cost is not 
a consideration. 

Our mining operations have changed vast 
portions of the earth. 

The changes wrought at Butte, Montana, 
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by drifting and tunneling and by the work 
of reducing the ore are equal to the work: 
of some great volcano working for months. 

The changes wrought by hydraulic mining 
in California are most impressive. Around 
jrass Valley and in the vicinity of Dutch 
Flat and Gold Run, whole mountains have 
been torn down by hydraulic monitors. The 
debris of that work reaches in a wide waste 
of sand from the mine to the upper end of 
San Francisco Bay. For forty miles the 
sands spread out in at wastes. Marys- 
ville, which once sat n a bluff, is now 
in a hole, and the rivers which flowed below 
her now flow above. The great levee on the 
Sutter side of the Feather River, made to 
hold back the floods caused by hydraulic 
debris, is one of the most impressive of the 
works of man, and the great crevasse in 
that levee below Yuba City is a sight worth 
going miles to see. 

The floods of gold and silver let loose by 
those same hydraulic mines have exercised 
and still exercise a powerful influence in 
the business world. 


Dredger mining, the latest and most scien- 
tific method devised by man, is also the 
most destructive. The great dredgers ex- 
cavate the soil to a depth of as much as 
forty feet, separate the gold from the soil 
and dump the black soil back with the fin- 


est particles at the bottom and the largest 


at the top. Thus it happens that the land 
mined by the dredger becomes a waste of 
barren rocks, unfitted for anything but liz- 
ards for another thousand years. 

A great dredger, whether used for mining 
or for excavating, is one of the triumphs of 
man. It floats in the water, so that the 
problem of moving it is small. It goes deep- 
ly into the earth and performs the work of 
many men at a single movement and at 
great ease. 

The modern harbor is a child of the dredg- 
er, the cement-worker and the rock quarry. 

God gave man some fine natural harbors, 
but man wants more, and so he uses the 
natural powers God gave him to harness the 
forces of the world and make those provfde 
for his wants. 

The State, the nation and private enter- 
prise, separately and sometimes together, 
are engaged in building many harbors and 
in improving others, 


The United States is making a harbor at 
San Pedro. It is spending $3,000,000 there, 
and will spend many millions more. Al- 
ready a great wall of rock, quarried partly 
at Chatsworth, fifty miles away, and partly 
at Declez, 100 miles away, has risen above 
the sea for more than a mile, and nearly 
1200 acres of ocean now lie sheltered and 
calm in times of storm. 

Daily forty to sixty vessels anchor in 
safety and discharge their cargoes, and the 
importance of the port grows in the minds 
of those whose business is on the sea. 
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At this same place private enterprise is 
dredging an inner harbor, filling and raising 
the tide lands and making many miles of 
channel and of anchorage. 

While private enterprise and the govern- 
ment are spending $6,000,000 at San Pedro, 
Mexico is spending $17,000,000 on one Pacific 
Coast harbor, and California is just begin- 
ning to spend $30,000,000 at San Francisco. 

Travel along the ocean front of al! lands 
and everywhere you will see the same 
forces at work. Man is changing every- 
thing and adding immensely to the safe 
anchorage of his coasts. 

When De Soto first looked upon the 
mighty Mississippi, it ran a mile wide and 
with a sweeping current toward the sea. 
To cross it was his heart's desire. To cross 
it was a great problem. That problem man 
has grappled and solved like a hero. To 
bridge a stream is now one of the easily ac- 
complished tasks of man. But ease of con- 
struction has not made such bridges cheap, 
nor has it removed the problems involved in 
their construction. 

The money invested in bridges rep ‘esents 
more wealth than all of California. The 
lives sacrificed in their construction are 
counted by thousands. * 

Among the notable triumphs of bridge- 
building, man points to the suspension 
bridge at Niagara, to the great Brooklyn 
bridge, and to the bridges at St. Louis and 
at New Orleans. Time would fai] us to tell 
of all these mammoth works of man. 

Those who travel, those who go sight- 
seeing, count their journey incomplete un- 
less they have seen the pyramids. And well 
may they do so, because the pyramids are 
colossal monuments reared in prehistoric 
times and yet wonderful and awe-inspiring. 

But the pyramids are not the only ‘struc- 
tures reared by man that are worthy of his 
awe and admiration. Our modern stee! sky- 
scrapers, some of them thirty-seven stories 
in height, are builded so strongly that if a 
power great enough to do so were to tip 
them over they would fall with a mighty 
crash, but their great frames of stee] would 
rebound from the shock and remain practi- 
cally uninjured. One of those buildings 
when finished is as great a marvel as any 
mountain cliff, or canyon, or waterfall. 


The most marvelous thing about these 
buildings is not the building itself, but the 
manner of its building. It is not builded as 
much on its precise site as it is in some 
architect’s room. The plans are all per- 
fected before any work is done. The steel 
comes to its place a perfect fit. The frames 
glide into place without trouble. The doors 
fit exactly, the windows are just right. Ev- 
erything is perfect. One of those great 
buildings is gathered from mines, and mills, 
and factories’ scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of a continent; many of 
the workmen who fashion the pieces never 
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see the finished building, and yet every 
man’s piece fits into its own place, and a 
perfect building results. 

Wherever human need utters its cry, 
there human skill makes reply. Science 
bids the desert drink. At Yuma, the United 
States is building a great dam and is work- 
ing out an irrigation problem which will 
give homes and prosperity to thousands 
through al] the centuries yet to be. The 
Yuma project is one of the marvelous works 
of man. 

In Southern California, in the land where 
nature is ever kind, the city of Los Angeles 
faces the problem of an adequate water sup- 
ply. Every available source has been in- 
vestigated and tested. The destiny of the 
city seems most alluring if plenty of water 
can be had, and if it cannot, growth must 
cease when the population reaches about 
400,000. The problem challenges every 
progressive soul in the southern metropolis. 
Its solution is now being tried in a most 
daring way. 

The city has acquired large water rights 
at the eastern side of Mt. Whitney, 240 
miles from Los Angeles, and has secured a 
right of way and reservoir sites, and has 
voted $24,500,000 of ‘bonds to pay for the 
right of way, for the reservoir sites, for the 
water rights and for building the conduit. 
The conduit is to be large enough to carry 
30,000 miners’ inches, and will be built of 
cement except where inverted siphons must 
be used or where tunnels traverse solid 
rocks. There will be 15 miles of tunnels, 16 
miles of steel pipe and 209 miles of cement 








conduit. The water wil] travel] by gravity) 
and at Pacoima, falls can be made to gene: 
ate 97,000 horse-power of electricity. Th: 
vote on the bonds was the largest eve: 
cast at a bond election in Los Angeles, ani 
the bonds received ten votes to every vot: 
against them. 

If this work be carried through to a suc 
cessful consummation, it wil] be a grand 
triumph for the men who conceived ani 
planned and performed it. It will give Los 
Angeles a perpetual gold mine, and will in 
sure the growth, prosperity and permanence 
of Los Angeles. 

Naturally we call the Owen’s River en 
terprise a great undertaking, and it looks 
large until we compare it with some other 
one of man’s greater enterprises. 

New York City has a water enterprise 
under way whose successful execution in- 
volves the expenditure of $240,000,000, and 
the solution of problems far greater than 
those confronting Los Angeles. 


New York City does not hesitate, but goes 
forward with the work with that spirit of 
courage and hope characteristic of true men 
everywhere. 

This recita] of man’s work upon and with 
the earth might be greatly lengthened. Ii 
touches only a few of the great deeds by 
which man has risen above his stature and 
his weight and proven his kinship with the 
Divine, 

As the earth grows smaller, man looms 
larger, and we see him revealing a little of 
the infinite possibilities hidden in his na 
ture. 





Officers Elected 

The high-school section of the association 
elected the following officers: 

Principal John Engle, Placer County High 
Schoo], president: Mrs, Lydia D. Lawhead, 
Woodland High School, vice-president; Prin- 
cipal Harriet G. Eddy, Elk Grove High 
School, secretary; Principal Robert Butler, 
Oroville High School, and Principal Frank 
Tade, Sacramento High School, members of 
the executive committee, to serve with the 
above-named officers. 


Address of Mr. Robert Butler 


Mr. Robert Butler of Marysville, president 
of the high-schoo] section, delivered the fol- 
lowing address: 

“Fellow Teachers:—At Sacramento, on 
October 24, 1907, a paper was circulated 
bearing the heading, ‘We, the undersigned 
high-school teachers, believe that it is de- 
sirable to form a permanent high-school sec- 
tion of the Teachers’ Association of North- 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 









ern California.’ This paper was signed b) 
seventy-three teachers who were then meet- 
ing in session with the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Northern California. 

“The election of officers resulted in the 
selection of Robert Butler, Oroville High 
School, president; John F. Engle, Placer 
County High School, vice-president; Mrs. 
Lydia D. Lawhead, Woodland High School, 
secretary and treasurer. An executive com 
mittee of five was selected. The above- 
named officers were designated ex-officio 
members of this committee, and to this 
number were added, Miss Harriett G. Eddy, 
Elk Grove High School, and Earnest E. 
Wood, Gridley High School. 


“Two years ago, at the session of the 
association held in Chico, a short program 
was arranged for the high-school teachers. 
This program, including the selection of the 
presiding officer, was arranged by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Northern California. Last year at 
Sacramento 4 more extensive program was 
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provided for. This program, like the one of 
the previous year, was also given to us by 
the executive committee. 


“We who signed the Article of Agree- 
ment just mentioned, whereby this organ- 
ization of high-schoo] teachers is to become 
a permanent section of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Northern California, believe that 
the executive committee acted wisely in 
making provisions for some form of a sep- 
arate program for the high-school] teachers. 
We also believe that the time has now come 
for us to take over the complete manage- 
ment and control of the high-school section. 

“Our present session represents a work- 
ing force of over one hundred teachers, 
each of whom may be classed as a special- 
ist in some line of work. We might ask, 
is it advisable for us to continue as a unit; 
or would we gain greater individual benefit 
by separating into the sub-organizations of 
mathematics, science, language, etc.? The 
tendency at first thought would be te divide 
and sub-divide. Before we undertake such 
a step, we should look about us with the 
purpose of learning if possible from the ex- 
perience of others, what success has al- 
tended a multiplicity of sub-organizations. 
We have an association within our own 
State that furnishes us with an example 
worthy of our careful attention. I cite to 
you the experience of the Southern Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association. This association 
for several sessions past has been provid- 
ing separate programs for the teachers in 
mathematics, English, history, ete. This 
year the executive committee has decided 
to abolish these several sub-sections and to 
consolidate the sessions of their association 
into three large groups—one consisting of 
kindergarten and primary teachers, another 
of grammar and intermediate teachers, and 
a third of high-school] and special teachers. 


“There is a unity of interest which makes 
it desirable for all of the high-school teach- 
ers to meet in one common session. When 
our teachers begin to separate themselves 
into sub-organizations, they do so because 
they believe that there is a demand for some 
form of work peculiar to their organization, 
and that this work needs especial treatment. 
Without> entering into a discussion of this 
subject, I wil] say that for the high-school 
teachers this multiplicity of sub-organiza- 
tion will work as a detriment rather than as 
a benefit. The high-school teacher does 
not need to study methods as a subject by 
itself and a material peculiarly adapted to 
any special line of work. The kind of peda- 
gogy that any teacher is in need of is the 
pedagogy that he will absorb while study- 
ing the personality and the class of work 
of the masters under whom he has labored 
as a student. Our greatest teachers, our 
scientists, our masters, who have devoted 
a life-work to their subject, are never troub- 
led with the rules of pedagogy and with the 
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study of methods. Their logic is the treat- 
ment of their subject; their pedagogy is the 
solution of the problems with which they 
are dealing. The pedagogy, therefore, that 
the teacher is in need of is the pedagogy 
that will enable him to absorb the work of 
the master wherever he may be found. and 
to gain his ability to impart information. 

“This we can accomplish in some small 
measure by holding ourselves together as a 
unit, 

“In preparing the present program, your 
committee has had in mind two principal 
objects, namely, the discussion of school 
management, and the discussion of the 
class-room treatment of the subjects which 
we teach in our course of study. The com- 
mittee has deemed it advisable to give 
special prominence to the discussion of 
school management. [| wish to call your 
specia] attention to the fact that every sub- 
ject placed upon this program deals with 
material that is of vital importance to the 
high schools of the State of California. 

“First, ‘Shall our high-school course be 
changed from one of four years to one of 
six years?’ Theoretically, this would lead 
us to an ideal condition, which if accom- 
plished would permit the universities to do 
away with academic work and to allow their 
entering students to specialize in their par- 
particular line at once. We should always 
have, and hold an ideal before us, and we 
should so outline our work, day by day, that 
we may approach this ideal. However, we 
must never lose sight of our local surround- 
ings. We must carefully consider whether 
the conditions which prevail in California 
will warrant our making so radical a change 
in our schoo] system at the present time. 

“Secondly, we are to decide upon the sub- 
jects that shall be made elective, and the 
subjects that shall be prescribed in the 
course of study. There was a time when 
the pupil had his complete course laid out 
for him, and he must, so to say, fit himself 
into a definite mould. In granting the pupil 
the privilege of electives, we should see to 
it carefully that our standard for graduation 
‘from the high school is strengthened, and 
not in a single instance weakened. The 
privilege of election should never mean the 
privilege to choose a course at random. 
The pupil must in every instance be guided 
to choose a course that shall represent work, 
so that when he is graduated he will not be 
a student representing first and second-year 
work only. 


“Again, we have growing up within our 
State an increasing demand for a commer 
cia] course, to be given in the high school. 
Whenever we adopt these subjetts into our 
high-school course of study we must take 
them out of the field of the grammar-school 
work, and out of the field of the business- 
college type of instruction and raise them to 
a level where they shal] be equal in value 
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to any course we are giving in our high 
school. Our school system should be ready 
to make provision for any loca] demand that 
is reasonable, but in doing so we must not 
lower the standard of our work. We must 
see to it that the high schools of California 
are kept to a grade that is recognized as a 
standard for high schools throughout “he 
United States. 

“Again, ‘Who shall determine the high- 
school course of study, ond of what shall it 
consist?’ Under the present law, county 
boards of education are given the power to 
determine this for the high schools. It of- 
ten happens that the county board of educa- 
tion may not have a single member who is 
a teacher in a high school—or who has ever 
taught in any high school. This is a condi- 
tion that vitally interests us as teachers. 
We should see to it that the law of the 
State be changed so that at least one mem- 
ber of the county board of education shall 
be a teacher actively engaged in teaching 
in a high school in all counties wherein high 
schools are organized. 

“IT want to call your attention to another 
condition. The normal schools, five in num- 
ber, with a teaching force of about one hun- 
dred and fifty and a total enrollment of less 
than three thousand, are given five repre- 
sentatives upon the State board of educa- 
tion, whereas the high schools, with a teach- 
ing force of almost twelve hundred and a 
total enrollment of almost thirty thousand, 


are not at the present time, and never have 
been, given a single representative. We as 
teachers must awake to this condition, and 
make it known that we are entitled to at 
least one representative on the State board 
of education, 

“Again, ‘the management and control of 
schoo] activities’ needs our careful atten- 
tion. It is necessary that the high-school 
boards and the faculty exercise some form 
of control over every branch of school ac- 
tivities. For a definite example I need to 
refer you only to the business management 
of the last fleld-meet of the Northern Cali- 
fornia High Schoo] Athletic League, held in 
Chico. We need to decide at this meeting 
upon some form of supervision which we 
should exercise over the various branches 
of school activitties. 

“In closing, let me say that your commit- 
tee has selected teachers from its own mem- 
bership to discuss these subjects for the 
purpose of awakening the teachers of the 
high schools to a realization of the condi- 
tions which confront us. It is my desire 
that these discussions may serve to kindle 
into life an interest in these subjects, and 
that the purpose of this organization shall 
take such a deep hold on your good judg- 
ment that this present meeting may be the 
means by which we may set in motion an or- 
ganized effort that shall advance the high 
schools to their proper position in the great 
school system of the State of California.’’ 





ATTENTION! COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Ghe UNIVERSAL 


for the complete outfit. 


$50.0 


THE UNIVERSAL POLYGRAPH CO., 


commercial school. 


POLYGRAPH 


The finest duplicating machine at any price, for the office or 
Every high school can afford to own it. 


712 Polk Street, San Francisco 
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Amount of balance reported November, 1907 
Paid Boynton & E sterly, printing 
Bee EP TPOWRINE, TOCUMPS 6 oicccccccccccccccccccee 10.00 106.35 
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Balance, January, 1908 
Marysville Meeting— 
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RE ee $474.55 
Received from L. L. Freeman .............. 200.00 
r EE coda cceccce 200.00 
0 » Mrs Minnie O'Neil] ......... 200.00 
a i Mrs. Minnie Abrams ........ 200.00 
” » Membership fees ........... 31.00 


E. T. Manwell 


Paid Frank Rigler, lecture ................ $100. 





jp Su Ee I TEED 0g wc c.deicds ccciees 40.00 
» A. C. Nelson, lecture and expenses.... 138.00 
,» Agnes O. Hersey, services and expenses 57.50 
» Leroy &. Armstrong, lectures ....... . 35.00 
oo CC. COC. Vem EAOW, IOCCRIOD . nn ccccccccccce 25.00 
» Mark Keppel, lectures .............. 90.00 
Es Es I EEE ok ctieccubsiee ce 100.00 
“= > FF ree re 150.00 
» L. L, Freeman, cash advanced ........ 50.00 
» Sutter Publishing Co., printing ...... 35.00 
» Lulu E. White, postage, etc. .......... 1.50 
» Minnie O’Neill incidentals .......... 2.60 
» C. H. Camper, incidentals ............ 2.70 
» Minnie 8. Abrams, incidentals ........ 6.00 

af CD Se I oc nec ccweccndeee 10.00 
» mwdna R. James, lecture ............-. 35.00 
» Burt Estes Howard, lecture .......... 50.00 
» May E. Dexter, postage etc. ........... 4.80 
» Delia D, Fish, cash advanced ........ 2.00 
» J D. Sweeney, incidental expenses .. 6.00 

ea ee a... ok ke cclaee's cee deeb eeceseeeseccces 941.69 


Balance November 10, 1908 ..........eeeeeees Pie TAS ese: waeetances 6 63.95 
The cost of 1908 proceedings is yet to be paid. 
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Miscellaneous 
Edward Hyatt, Sacramento. E. I. Miller, 75 Rio Chico Way, Chico, 
J. H, Ackerman, Salem, Oregon. Butte Co, 
A. C, Nelson, Salt Lake City, Utah. F. A. Swanger, Woodlana,, Yolo Co. 
Supt. Frank Rigler, Portland, Oregon. Mrs. L. D. Lawhead, Second St., Wood- 






Mayor P. J. Delay, Marysville. 
Miss A. O. Hersey, San Francisco 
Bert Estes Howard, Stanford University. 


land, Yolo Co, 
J. H. Mitchell, 717 Market Street, San 













Francisco. 

aon oS ee Selden ©. Smith, 717 Market St., San 

Supt. Mark Keppel, Los Angeles. Francisco, Ne 

Supt. J. W. Linscott, Santa Cruz. H. A. Linscott, 565 Market S&t., San 

Cc. C, Van Liew, Chico, Francisco. 

Mrs. Edna Orr James, Stockton. W. J. Kenyon, Alameda, Alameda Co, 

May B. Dexter, 634 Elm St., Woodland, E. C. Boynten, 717 Market St., San 
Yolo Co. Francisco, 

Wm. M. Hyman, 639 College St., Wood- Chas. C. Hughes, 565 Market St., San 
land, Yolo Co. Francisco. 
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E. D. Burbank, 252 S. Spring St., Los An- Cc. N. Shane, Auburn, Placer Co. 

































































geles, L.. Earll, 238 Haze] St., Chico, Butte Co. 
Anna Henderson, 675 Pine St., San Fran- G. H. Chileote 565 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. cisco, ° 
Bn aang Ellsworth, 571 Market St., San John B. Stearns, 2142 Shattuck Ave.. 
Allee B Smith, Redding, Shasta Co NY. ee en 
. eB. % , 2 x. Shas 0. ‘ 
Lulu E. White, Redding, Shasta Co. C. C, Van Liew, Chico, Butte Co. 
Elizabeth Lyman, Cottonwood, Shasta Co. Lida Lennon, Chico Normal, Chico, Butte 
Anna McTarnaban, Redding, Shasta Co. Co. 
Mrs. J. L. Bell, Viola, Shasta Co. Aimee Jones, Chico Normal, Chico, Butte 
C. E. Leibhauser, Marysville, Yuba Co. Co, 
Avis Hopkins, Redding, Shasta Co. Ella L. Kelley, Marysville, Yuba Co. 
J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff, Tehama. G. W. Moore, Colusa, Colusa Co. 








BUTTE COUNTY 


MRS. MINNIE ABRAMS, Superintendent 

















































































































Miss Jessie Mordoff, Chico R. F. D. No. 1. Miss Nellie Raymond, 2aradise. 
Mrs. K. G. Cappler, Oroville Mr. A. A. Morgan, Biggs. 

Miss Emma Boehme, Bangor. Miss Grace Hamilton, Chico. 
Mrs. M. C, MeQuiston, Berry Creek. Miss Hazel McElroy, Honcut. 
Miss Margaret Gray, Oroville. Miss Jessie L. Archer, Lovelock. 
Mr. Geo. Harvey (Prin.), Biggs. Miss Edith Clindinnin, Lumpkin. 
Miss Leta La Point, Biggs. Mrs. Joe Mansfield, Orc ville. 
Mrs. Emma Spence, Biggs. Miss Madge Wright, Magalia. 
Miss Edith Neff, Biggs. Mr. B. Sauber (Prin.), Nord. 
Miss Lorena Jameson, Yankee Hill. Mrs. B. Sauber, Nord. 

Miss Caroline Hogan, Pulga. Miss Vivian Diller, Pentz. 





Miss Verona Little, Gridley. 





Miss Edna Moore, Mooretown. 



































Miss Lola Van Ness, Central House, Miss Mamie Cranley, Croville. 
Miss Ruth Satterlee, John Adams. Mrs. Mary McMillan, bWnterprise. 
Miss M. Erle Wood, Forest Ranch. Miss Estelle Russell, Brush Creek. 





Miss Nellie Wilson, Cherokee. 





Mr. T. B. Crowder, Chico R. F. D. No. 1. 




























































































































































































Miss Mabel Grant, Clipper Mills. Miss Lettie Fulmer, Orloff 

Miss Minnie Shreve, Chico. Miss Ida Jones, Nelson. 

Miss Daisy Morgan, Pentz. Miss Leona Honodel, Nimshew. 
Mrs. M. C. Steinbach, Concow. Miss Ora Mann, Cohasset. 

Mrs. Emma Logan, Oroville. Miss Maggie Lynch, Oroville. 

Miss Cora E. Nunn (Prin.), Oroville. Miss Lottie Schultz, Bloomingdale. 
Miss Ruby Hanrick, Chico R. F. D. No, 2. Robert Hill (Prin.), Paradise. 

Miss Alta M. Wright, Chico. Miss Lillie Porter, Paradise. 

Miss Ellen Moore, Oroville. Mrs. Bllimore K. Robbins, Palermo. 
Mr. Merrill La Point (Prin.), Durham. Miss Kate Bromley, Palermo, 

Miss Lois Hansen, Durham. Miss Nellie Hobson, Chico. 

Miss Grace Walton, Oroville. Miss Essie Grubbs. Cloncow. 

Mr. Felix Huber, Hurleton. Miss Jessie Scott, Oroville. 

Miss Edna Nelson, Forbestown. Miss Ethel Kingston, Biggs. 

Miss Margaret McQuade, Forest Ranch. Miss Mary J. Mahoney, Cana. 

Mrs. Edith Kitrick, Stanwood. Miss Mary Chase, Berry Creek. 
Miss Loja Kumle, Bangor. Mrs, Lizzie G. Stout, Nimshew. 
Miss Minnie Braselton, Oroville. Miss Nettie Kolton, Honcut. 











Mr. H. P. Short (Prin.), Gridley. 
Miss Charlotte Channon, Gridley. 
Mrs. Jessie Christian, Gridley. 
Miss Ray Myers, Gridley. 

Miss Pearl Ellington, Gridl»y. 





Miss Margaret Gallagher. Durham. 

Mr. C. G. Kline (Prin.). Stirline City. 
Miss Mary A. Lynch, Stirling City. 
Miss Gwendoline Rossner, Stirling City. 



















































































», roville. 
ae Saste: eae ge a ge ge yinert ne No. 1. 
Mr. Harlan Cc. Smith (Pr n )» Gridley. Miss Magele Frishholz, Central House 
Miss Nellie E. Burke, Gridley. 
Miss Frances H, Thayer, Gridley. Mrs. Rose Ruff, Rackerby. 
Miss &. A. Bowles, Gridley. Miss Hattie E. Lovsee, Chico. 
Miss Marie Lewin, Cohasset. Miss A. M. Block, Gridley. 
Mr. E. J. Wilbur, Honcut. Miss Alice Stevenson, Wyandotte. 
Mrs. M. K. Smith, Enterprise Miss Mary Porter, Chico. 
Miss Eva E. Waistell, Bangor Miss Anna McGregor, Yankee Hill. 
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Bird Street School, 
A. E. Camp (Prin.), vroville. 
Vesta Vail, Oroville. 
Lucile Haling, Oroville. 
Jessie Rippey, Oroville, 
Elsie Abbey, Orvville. 
Ida Ruff, Oroville. 
Julia Ward, Oroville. 
Mattie Elliott, Oroville. 
Nettie Rider, (Groville, 
Mattie Parks, Oroville. 
Caroline Sexton, Oroville. 
East Side School, 
Allice Byrne, Oroville. 
Jessie Williams, Oroville. 
Oroville Union High School. 
Mr. Robert Butler (Prin.), Oroville. 
Mr. H. 8S. Toms, Oroville. 
Miss Leila Eoynton, Oroville. 
Miss Nina Beauchamp, Oroville. 
Miss Laura B. Falk, Oroville. 
Chas. H. Camper, City Supt., Chico. 
Mr. W. H. Mackay (Prin.), Chico 
Mr C. B. Whitmoyer, Chico. 
Mr. E. K. Safford, Chico. 
Miss Ada G. Jordan, Chico. 
Miss Alice R. Berry. Chico, 
Miss Olive Vadney, Chicos ++ 
Mr. Philip Knowlton, chico. 
Miss Angeline Stayshusy,; Chidd;" 
ONakdaie Schqolt-Grahinkar; 
Mr. S. P. Rowbite’ (Prin*),” Chico. 
Miss Lena Barkley. Chico. > 
Miss Mabel Daugherty, Chico.’ 
Miss Edna Earl, Chico. Ca 
Miss Margaret Collins, Chico. 
Miss Lillian Merryman, Chico, 


Mr. 

Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Miss 
Miss 


t.* ee, = Bidwell 


.» 2's Ma. *Arthut Kemp (Prin.), Chico. 


? “Bacr 
ote Mise bella *dsboth, ‘Chico. 


Music, 
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Miss Emma Swearingen, Chico. 
Miss Winona Hendricks, Chico. 

Salem Street Schoo!l—Primary. 
Miss Alice C. Crum (Prin.), Chico. 
Miss Kate Coady, Chico. 

Miss Margaret Harkness, Chico. 
Miss Nellie Rhodes, Chico. 

Miss Mary Doyle, Chico. 

Miss Virginia Wright, Chico. 
Miss Mabel Lowell, Chico. 

Miss Cora Kennedy, Chico. 

Miss Eva Perdue, Chico. 

Miss Alma Bryan, Chico. 
Chapman Schoul—Primary. 
Agnes B. Meline (Prin.), Chico. 
Sara Henningan, Chico. 
Beryl C. Mansfield, Chico. 
Miss Ida A. Ryan, Chico. 

Miss Lillian Baker, Chico. 

Chico Vecino School—Primary. 
Miss Mattie I. Springer (Prin.), Chico. 
Miss Ella L. Bennett, Chico. 

Miss Edna Johnson, Chico. 

Nord Avenue Schoo!—Grammar. 
Mr. Richard Sisk (Prin.), Chico. 
Miss «Mabel Schell, Chico. 

School—Grammar. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Miss Mary .Mojts,: Chi&cor + 
nfo AVeniie: $choe)—Grammar. 


«eRivear Road School—Grammar. 
Welyn Johnson, Chico. 
Nise ‘-Lois W. Stilson—Supervisor of 
Chico. 
Miss Cora Fuller, supervisor of drawing, 


Chico. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


MRS. MINNIE O'NEILL, Superintendent 


Mae Donohue, Fair Oaks, Route 1. 

C. A, McCourt, Conley, Sac. Co. 

Jessie Woodard, Folsom. 

Minnie Holman, Isleton, Sacramento Co. 
Genevieve Berlingen, Arno, Sac. Co. 
Mabel Walker, Perkins. 

Lydia Winters, Ione, Amador Co. 
Gertrude Runyon, Courtland, Sac. Co. 
Rose M. Zeile, Isleton, Sac. Co. 

Julia A. Donovan, Sacto., 1514 15th st. 
Mrs. L. C. Gavigan, Sacto., 1414 8th St. 
Julia A McMahon, Oak Pk., 3426 Mag. 


Avenue. 


Lillie Hatch, Broderick, Yolo Co. 
Fannie Hoit, Sacto., 1314 19th St. 
Etta Horton, 229 L. Stocxton Road, Sac. 
Floretta Woodward, Oak Pk., 3501 


Orange Avenue. 


Mrs. M. Carter, Sacto., 628 7th St. 
Estella John, Sacto., 1228 K St. 

L. Augusta Rieff. Sacto., 928 H St. 
Bessie BEtlin, Sacto., 1115 O St. 

Mary A. Bradford, Sacto., 1218 16th St. 
Mabel Duden, Sacto., 1627 10th St. 
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Box 


Edith A. Pierson, Sacto., 500 9th St. 
Hazel Hammack, Sacto., 1220 1-2 
Harry Bryant, Bruceville, Sac. Co. 
Cora A. Smith, Antelope . 

Hazel E. Tanner, Galt, R. F. D. 
26. 

Pauline Kramer, Elk Grove. 
Dora Lewis, Antelope. 

Mrs. Celia Jones, Sacto., 1623 18th St. 
Annie I. Mulligan, Sacto., 1233 O St. 
Mary E. Murray, Sacto., 1510 N St. 
Irvin Schuler, Elk Grove. 

Harriet Eddy, Elk Grove. 

Emily Jackson, Elk Grove. 

Adelzide E. Graham, Elk Grove. 

Lena Schulze, Sacto., 64 Vine St. 
Louisa Williams, Florin. 

Margaret Ailtucker, Elk Grove. 

Elizabeth Gray. Freeport. 

Mrs. E. P. Osborn, Elk Grove. 

C. V. Osborn, Elk Grove. 

Florence Gilchrist, Franklin. 

Alice E. Dippel, Fair Oaks. 

Lillie Wright, Fair Oaks. 


E St. 


No. 2, 
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LIBERAL DISCOUNTS 


PHYSICS APPARATUS oF RECOGNIZED EXCELLENCE 
RUSH ORDERS FILLED THE DAY RECEIVED 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO., Berkeley 


CATALOGS FREE 





J. I. Martin, Galt. 
Anna L. Dodge, Galt. 
Mrs. Addie Goodfellow, 
J. E. Blanchard, Folsom. 
Martha Ferguson, Folsom. 

Mrs. Karen Sartain, Forsom. 

Iva A. Estes, Folsom 

Lucy G. Buffum, Courtland. 

Vera Carroll, Isleton. 

Addie Marsh, Ryde, Sac. Co. 
Mabel Ivey, Sacto., 2926 34th ,§t,, , 
Edna Niles, Oak Park, 111 4th Ave. 
Marjorie Lord, Walsh Statiorw. $= $ 


Alice Duden, §Acto., 2d 1Qth, St, 
Emma E. Meyer, Padtor,: sik 2kth 
Lottie E. Johnsons Saet.; 442 E St! 
Myrtle Bonhart, Isleton, Sac. Co. 
Mrs. J, E. Graham, Florin. eS" . 
Elizabeth Biggs, Folsom. 2 oe 
Katherine Hughes, 1522 G St., Sacto. 
Maude Summers, Mills, Sac. Co. 

Mrs. M. Hamilton, Sacto., Brick Yard 
Naomi Troutman, Elk Grove. 
Mabelle M. May, Sacto., 1225 K St. 
Lucretia Boulware, Clay, Sac. Co. 
Myrtle Heath, Michigan Bar. 














Galt, 






























































































































































Mrs. Maude Crump, B*uceville, Sac. Co. 
Marcella Turman, Mills, Sac. Co, 
Vanche Plumb, Folsom. 

















Arlie Cunningham, Sact»., 2619 N St. 














High School, Eighteenth and K, 

















Frank Tade, Principal. 
Minnie Barkley, Vice-Principal. 
Roy Fryer. 











Gilbert Random. 
May Green. 

Sophia Comstock. 
Henrietta Andriot, 
Maud Jones. 
Herman  Steinback. 
Kate Herrick, 
Mollie Morton, 
Edna McKee. 

Maud Green 

Frank Cummings, 
Lewis Winter, Drawing teacher. 













































































“4.4.2 Madeatet> peaked, dir 


SACRAMENTO CITY SCHOOLS 


O. W. ERLEWINE, Superintendent 





Mrs. Emma Nelson, Vorden, Sac. Co. 
Minnie Perkins, Orangevale, Sac. Co. 
Myrtle Hartley, Orangevale, Sac. Co. 
Mrs. C. A. Perkins, Isleton, Sac. Co. 
Annie Chapman, Sacto., 1115 2ist St. 
Mabel Cox, Curtis Oaks, Sacto 

Ed. Jones, Elk Grove. 

Mrs. Minnie Frye, Franklin, Sac. Co. 
Lafayette Miller, Sheldon, Sac. Co. 
Mary Robinson, Florin. 

Della Atkins, Clarksburg, Yolo Co. 


s **Darofity: Armstrong, Folsom, Route 1. 


_“Bubib Oak; Filprin, 
“Sadie “Heléher, Cosumnes, Sac. Co. 


St. 2". °°: Fladoeg Pjitharingion, Hmmaton, Sac. Co. 


Odkg, Route 1. 
Anié Feeney, *Sdetds. £081 G St. 

"% » Cuumrine, Bridgehouse, Sac. Co. 

*’ Myg :C. 3B. Hutton, Elk Grove, 

* ‘altee’ Truitt, Fair Oaks, Route 1. 
Amelia Ehlers, Emmaton, Sac. Co. 
Phoebe Williams, Florir, 

Nellie Barry, Elk Grove. 

Addie Barry, Elk Grove. 

Hattie Wilson, Courtland, Sac. Co. 

Annie Stanfield, Cosummnes, Sac. Co. 
Edna Kennedy, Perkin». 

Mrs. W. A. Clothier Walnut Grove. 
Mrs. I. M Smith, Walnut Grove 


J. F. Dale, Principal Commercial De- 
partment. 
Alma Dufour, Stenography and Type- 
writing. 


Amy L. Phelan, Stenography and Type- 
writing, 

Julia Blanchard, Commercial Department. 

O. W. Erlewine, Superintendent, 

Maud Wood, Clerk. 


Sacramento Grammar School, 
Anna C. Weeks, Principal. 
Lizzie Griffin, Vice-Principal. 
Mary Phleger, Ninth Grade. 
Lucy Hinkson, Eighth Grade. 
Agnes Smith, Eighth Grade. 
Minnie Sweeney, Eighth urade. 


16th and J. 
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BOYNTON & ESTERLY 


ARE NOW NOMINATING TEACHERS 


BY REQUEST 

















— 
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Kamm Bidg., 


Market St., 


S. F. 








Emma Hughes, Seventh Grade. 
Mrs, J. Keys, Seventh Grade. 

Rose Inglis, Seventh Grade. 

Mary Sweeney, Seventh Grade. 
Anna Johnson, Sixth Grade. 

Addie L. Hughes, Sixth Grade. 
Mary . Tracy, Sixth Grade. 

Emma Kleinsorge, Sixth Grade, 
Bertie Groth, Sixth Grade, 
Harkness Grammar School, 10th and P. 
J. W. Johnson, . Principal. 

Mrs. M. D. Merrill, Vice-Principal. 
Irene Richardson, Ninth Grade 
Minnie Keifer, Eighth Grade. 
Louise Conrad, Bighth Grade. 

Nellie Todd, Highth Grade. 

Helene Egl, Seventh Grade. 
Annie Vogeli, Seventh Grade, 

Mercy Farnsworth, Seventh Grade, 
Elizabeth Haggerty, Seventh Grade. 
Mary Tithering‘ton, Sixth Grade. 
Inie Gillis, Sixth Grac-. 

Ida Flemming, Sixth Grade. 

Mamie Mulligan, Sixth cdrade. 


Sutter Grammar School, 2ist and L. 
Julian W. Johnson, Principal. 
Mollie Johnson, Vice-Principal. 
Ella McCleery, Ninth Grade. 
Lillie Blue, EBighth Grace. 
Mayme Starbuck, Eighth Grade. 
Mrs. Mary Nagle, Seventh Grade, 
Margaret McFall, Seventh Grade. 
Beryl Goodin, Seventh Grade, 
Bva A. Hern, Sixth Grace. 
Bessie A. Winn, Sixth Grade. 
Kate FE. Winn, Sixth Grade. 
McKinley Primary School, 7th and G. 
Minnie Roth, Second Grade, Principal. 
Jennie Crofton, Fifth Grade. 
Nettie Price, Fifth Grade. 
Mrs. M. Long, Fourth Grade. 
Mrs. D. A. Edwards, Fourth Grade. 
Mrs. 8S. Wurst, Third Grade. 
Mrs. C. B Miller, Third Grade 
Fanny Little, Second Grade. 
Eugenia Stafford, First Grade. 
Florence Wilcox, First crade. 


Washington 


a": 


-+ 
Nellie Dunlap, Kindergarten Principal. 
Lincoln Primary School, 4th and Q. 
Nettie Hopley, Second Grade, Principal. 

Ada Flynn, Fifth Grade. 

Mary F. Spaulding, Fifth Grade. 
Mabell McCormack, Fourth Grade. 
Agnes McCarty, Fourth Grade. 

May Dittmar, Third Grade. 

Lottie Neubourg, Third Cirade. 
Marjorie Strachan, Third Grade. 

Grace Danforth, Second Grade. 
Blanche Ryan, Second Grade, 

May Wolf, Second Grade. 

Jennie Fay, First Grade. 

Ellen Chambers, First Grade. 

Mildred Obarr, Kindergarten Principal. 
Lucy A. Eldredge, Kindergarten Assist. 
Capita! Primary School, 13th and Q 
Mabel Leimback, Second Grade, Prin. 
Ada Tenbrook, Fifth Grade, 

Alice Fiynn, Fifth Grade. 

Carrie Tenbrook, Fourth Grade. 
Agnes Burns, Fourth Grade. 

Lucie Heard, Third Grade. 

Alice L. White, ‘Third Grade. 
Charlotte Stubbs, Second Grade. 
Anna Brogan, First Grade. 

Nellie Harrison, First Grade. 

Annie Neary, First Grade. 

S. B. Dixon, Kindergarten Principal. 
Rose Sheehan, Kindergarten Assistant. 


Primary School, 13th and G. 
Mary Woods, Second Grade, Principal. 
Lucy Turner, Fifth Grade. 

Hattie Frazee ,Fifth Grade. 

Laura Hess, Fourth Grace. 

Nellie Osgood, Fourth Grade. 

Sara A. Deyle, Third Grade. 

Edna Wilson, Third Grade. 

Hattie Treichler, Second Grade. 

Alice Smith, Second Grade. 

Mrs. L. B. McGann, First Grade. 

Alice Montfort, First Grade. 

Milcena Wilcox, First Grade. 

Sophie Duggan, Kindergarten Principal. 
Bessie MacFarland, Kindergarten Assist. 
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Phone Kearny 4601 


CAFE IN CONNECTION 


New House 


F. L. TURPIN, Manager 


ROYAL HOUSE 


SPACIOUS LOBBY and LADIES’ PARLOR 
Formerly at 126 ELLIS STREET, has reopened at the | 


Corner of Fourth and Howard Streets, - 


From 3rd and Townsend, take 4th St. Car Direct. 
SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 
The same rates prevail as before the fire: .50 


Steam Heat 


San Francisco, Cal. 
From Ferry, take Howard St. Car to 4th 





Re-Inforced Concrete 
Fire Proof 





day. 


.75, $1.00, $1.50 per day. 


Reduced rates by the week. 


With Bath, $2.00 per 








“ 


Jefferson Primary School, 16th and N. 


Jeannie Govan, Second Grade, Principal. 


Florence Chapman, Fifth Grade. 
M. A. Paine, Fifth Grade. 
Ellen Considine, Fourth Grade. 
Ruth Seadler, Fourth Grade. 
Arthea Allen, Third Grade. 
Mrs. H. A. Van Heusen, Third Grade. 
Berdena Ward, Second Grade 
Mrs, C. Fountain, First Grade. 
Elizabeth Roars, First Grade. 
Marshali Primary Schoct, 27th and G. 
Emily L. Doherty, Second Grade, 
Minnie Weisel, Fifth Grade. 
Jean Methvea,. Fourth Gride. 
Mary Griffin, Third (rade 
Emma Von Hatten, First and 
Grades, 
Laura Kirn, First Grade, 
Laura Cooper, Kindergarten Principal. 
Isabella Henderson, Kindergarten Asst. 
Fremont Primary School. 24th and N. 


Second 


Sarah M. Jon2s, Second (irade, Principal. 


Jennie Richards, Fifth Grade. 

Pauline Eilers, Fifth Grade. 

Mrs. L. E. Johnston, Fourth Grade. 
Henriette iUuntington, Fourth Grade. 
Abbie Driver, Third Grade. 
Ray C. Chappell, Third Grade. 
Anne Aitken, Second Grade. 
Jennie H. Yorke, First Grade. 
Iva Hughson, First Grade. 
Frances Connelly, Kindergarten 
Gertrude Jackson, 


Prin. 
Kindergarten Asst. 
Newton Booth School, 26th and V, 

T. J. Crane, Principal. 

Mollie Brown, Assistanr. 
Kindergarten School, 16th and L. 

Sophie Prince, Principal. 

Eugenia Hughes, Assistant. 


Prin. 


Eugene Field School, 9th and W. 


Mrs. M. L. Bassett, Principal. 

Alice Baker, First, Second 
Grades. 

Oleta Ross, Kindergarten Principal. 

Gertrude Arnold, Assistant. 


Chinese School, 10th and |. 
Nelle Nethercott. 


Night School, 9th and M. 


G. Louise Flaa, Principal Night School. 
Nellie G. Smith, Assistant Night School. 
Mrs. E, Rose, Assistant Night School. 
W. L. Willis, Assistant Night School. 
Lewis Winter, Teacher Mechanical 
Drawing. 
C. Brier, Teacher of Stenography. 
Doris Kreuger, Assist, Teacher Steno- 
graphy. 
Emily 
eraphy. 
Julia Morris, 
graphy. 


and Third 


Ebert, Assist. Teacher Ssteno- 


Assistant Teacher Steno- 


Snecial. 
H. M, Snell, Manual Training. 
Arthur Thomas, Manual Tratntng. 
A. V. Wilde, Manual Training. 
Mary E. Ireland, Music Teacher. 
Naomi Canon, Drawing Teacher. 
Alice Jenkins, Teacher for Deaf. 


Substitutes. 


Address Cure O. W. Erlewine, City Supt. 
of Schools, Sacramento, 
Pauline Jackson. 


Cecelia Dahringer. 
Anna McClelland. 
Anna O. Kooistra. 
Evelyn McDonald, 
Alta G. Sivils. 

L. Elizabeth Graham, 
Ethel Carter. 
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SUTTER COUNTY 


LAVERNE I 


Arthur W. Johns, Pleasant Grove. 
Rosetta Fox, Yuba, City, 

E. 8. Norton, Sutter. 

Lizzie Vagedes, Sutter. 

Grace A. Arfsten, Nicolaus. 

H. W. Heiken, Tudor. 

Arthur L. Case, Live Oak. 
Kate McAuslin, Live Oak. 
Carrie E. Moon, Pleasant. Grove. 
Watson Johns, Pleasant Grove. 
Hazel Reische, Lincoln. 

Mamie L. Coupe, Kent. 

Alverda Reische. Yuba City. 
Myra F. Bean, Yuba City. 
Frances Perdue, Yuba City. 
Gladys Elam, Nicolaus. 

Mary B. Duff, Grafton. 

L. Josie Pierce, Nicolaus. 
Anna L. Noyes, Yuba City. 
Carrie Noyes, Yuba City. 
Mrs. Christina Graves, 
C. E. Reische, Meridian. 


Nicolaus 


TEHAMA 
DELIA D. 


Mamie B. Lang, Red Bluff. 
Laure Lopp, Red Bluff. 

Mrs. Irene Moffatt, Lyonsville. 
Alta Stillwell, Cottonwood. 
Fred C. Davies, Corning. 
Anna RB. Healey, Red Bluff. 
Julia Basile, Red Bluff. 
Frank Marquis, Bend. 
Candace Robinson, Lyonesville, 
Jenny Leonard, Red Bluff. 
Hazel Hayden, Cottonwood. 
May Todd, Corning. 

Helen Flanagan, Corning. 
Carrie A. Jobe, Corning. 
Viola Jobe Corning. 

Lottie Whitford, Corning. 
Belle Danforth, Corning. 

Mrs. Rhoda Blatchley, Corning. 
Mrs. Nellie West, Corning. 
Flora Miller, Corning. 

Ella M. Marshall, Corning. 
May Giffen, Red Bluff. 
Luella Raymond, Rosewood. 
Alta Rannells, Corning. 
Rubenia Mitche!l, Corning. 
Daisey Weitemeyer, Corning. 
Bessie Firlotte, Paskenta, 
Zetta Pegun, Cottonwood. 
Gabrielle Flanagan, Corning. 
Carletta Bayles, Red Bux. 
Lora Jobe, Cottonwood. 

Ellen Kelly, Orland. 

Alice Cooper, Proberta. 

Artie Farley, Henleyville. 
Mrs. Bessie Sanford, Hunters. 
Belle .Mai:es, Henleyville. 
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FISH, 


. FREEMAN, Superintendent 


Mary M. Hygelund, 
Alice Carroll, 
Elizabeth 
Clara FE. 


Meridian. 
Nicolaus. 
Perdue, Pennington 
Hedger, West Butte. 
Elleta Wilson, Grafton 
Mrs, Nita McLain, Cranmore. 
Myrna Pottle, Meridian. 

Ella M. Gilmore, Grafton 
Rosemarie Lang, Sutter 
Josephine Carroll, Verona. 
Effie H«iward, Yuba City. 
Estelle J. Ward, West Tutte, 
Hazel Yoke, Grand Island. 
Geo. H. Kimball, Yuba City. 
Maud Green, Yuba City. 
Haze! Chism, Yuba City 
Mattie Bruce, Yuba City, 
Miibel Kimball, Yuba _ City. 
E. W. Hauck, Sutter. 

G. C. Davidson, Sutter, 

L. Lucile Turner, Sutter. 


COUNTY 


Superintendent 


Cora Page, Paskenta. 

Mrs 8. D. Pierce, Red Bluff. 
Mable Tower, Hooker, 

Mrs. E. E. Pugh, Corning 
Rosa Curry, Red Bluff. 
Irene Smith, Manton. 

Hattie Lingscheld, Jelly’s Ferry. 
J. M. Stark, Vina. 

Emma Kelly, Vina. 

Lulu Swanson, Paynes Creek. 
Gertrude Tremaine, Lowry. 
Iva Morris, Vina. 

Jennie Chesebro, Corning. 
Bertha Carlson, Newville. 





60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
Desians 


Copvnricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Gonert fon may 


qu tou ascertain ous meat ether ap 
nm is probab ly pe Communicn- 


‘oven 
tions strict] fontidential on s abente 
oes free. oss agence “HAN secu 

Patents fe ugh a 0. receive 


special notice, without “Aime 


"Scientific American. 


A ialon  erreyey ge as tine joan Werees sha a 


Mi ; four mon $1. wsdealers. 


(0, 3618 roadway, 


425 ¥ St., Washington, ew York 
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Pearl Roper, Red Bluff. Mrs. Madeleine Fuller, Red Bluff. 
Mrs. Josephine Eaton, Lowrey. Jenny Purrington, Red Bluff, 
Marcia Ardley, Los Molinos, Minnie Bofinger, Red Bluff. 

Mrs. Mergaret Bowman, Corning. Mrs. W. 4. Hesse, Red Bank. 
Mrs. Artie C. Hollis, Kirkwood, Annie Kelly, Red Bluff. 

Leonore Moore, Corning. Ada Scott, Red Blvff. 

Tressa Heaton, Corning. Mrs, Leah H. Hedrick, Paskenta, 
Mrs, R. L. Robinson, Red Bluff Mrs. Belle W. Mitchell, Paskenta, 
Gertrude Cromwell, Red Bluff. Cornelia Pritchard, Red Bluff. 

J. F. Goulden, Paynes Creek, Isabelle Flanagan, Telama. 

Elma, Cooper, Los Molinos. Mrs, Agnes Muller, Tehama. 





Lillie Wilder, Paynes Creek. 
Edith Strawn, Manton. 
Bradley Grover, Red Bluff. 
E. L. Musick, Red Bluff. F. Ruth Patterson, Corning. 
Caroline Ames, Red Bluff. Louise Norvell, Corning. 
Eugene Knight, Red Bluff, O. E. Graves, Orland. 
Naomi Baker, Red Bluff. Minnie Hudson, Orland. 
Annie Godbolt, Red Bluff. Mrs. EB. M, Sulliger, Orland. 
Florence Trolley, Red Bluff. Paul G. Ward, Red Bluff. 
Grace Taylor, Red Bluff. Mary I. Morrin, Red Bluff. 
Kate Burt, Red Bluff. Fanny Ardley, Red Bluff. 
Beatrice Johnson, Red Bluff. Asenath Grier, Red Bluff, 
Dora Lages, Red Bluff. Emme Roth, Red Bluff. 

Ora Combs, Red Bluff, Alice Johnson, Red Bluff. 


YUBA COUNTY 


E. T. MANWELL, Saperintendent 
Mrs. M, A. Clark, Brown's Valley. 





J. W. Raymer, Corning. 
E. Gertrude Cook, Corning. 
Annie E. Durkee, Corning. 































































































Bessie Stanwood. Marysville 















































Hazel Lathrop, Marysville. Esther Sullivan. “ 
Emily Matti, Marysville. Ina Hedger. “ 
E. Cunningham, Brown's Valley. Anna McKenney, “ 
Mabel Kumle, Challenze. Susan EB. Steel. “ 
Mabel Kumle, Oregon House. Inez Smith. “ 
Eva May Williams, Marysville. Lulu Murphy. oe 


Rose Day, Bullard’s Bar. 

Jessie Simmcns, Dobbins. 
Thirsa Grant, Erle. 

Lois Kline, Marysville. 

Elmer Bristow, Oregon House 
Geo. A. Johnston, Hammonton. 
Evelyn Wark, Hammonton. 
Fred Nvttall, Bullard’s Bar. 


J. J. Herding, Rackerby. Mrs. BE. P. Gleason, Camptonville. 
Jennie Malaley, Marysville. Josie C. Sheehan, Brown's Valley. 
Harvey Eich, Dobbins. Ethel McKinney, Strawberry Valley. 
Mary Pearce, Marysville. Cecelia Kumle, Bangor, Butte Co. 
Mrs, A. M. Hare, Brown’ Valley. Maria Kuster, Wheatland. 





Kate Sheets, Camptonville. 
Lula E. Kinsey, Camptonville, 
Frank Koch, Oregon House. 
Olive K. Scott, Brown's Valley. 
Mary Coats, Marysville, 
Myrtle Scott, Marysville, 

Sara Cramsie, Smartsville. 
Maud Conwell, Brownsville. 














































































































Mrs. Bertha McMillan, Smartsviile. John M. Roberts, Wheatland. 
Elizabeth D. Errett. Marysville Mary Edwards. Wheatland 
J. C. Ray. 6 , 

Minnie Mirsky. se 








Wheatland Grammat School, 

















Bernice Woodburn. ‘é 

Nina Foulk. 6 Ella Camper. 

R. R. Simons, 6 Lillie Jasper. 
Tillie Kean, ‘6 Aurora Muck. 
Eme Wiiliams. a Margaret FB. Devoe. 








FOR RENT OR SALE 


Cottage, near Ocean. 

Bathroom (hot and cold water). 

Porch 27 feet long, arranged for sleeping deck. 
Enclosed yard. Fresh spring water. 

View gives 20 miles of Ocean beaches and bluffs. 


ENQUIRE, CARE OF EDITOR SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 
gay you saw it in Sierra Educational News. Say you saw it in Sierra Wducational News. 
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Before placing your Library Order send for our Catalogue of 


Supplementary and Library Books 
Write For Our Catalog of 


School-Room Helps and Teachers’ Manuals, also our list of cheap 
paper-bound Classics. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 7!7 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
























You can buy direct of the manu- 


facturers, Microscopes, Laboratory 





Chemicals and Glassware, Magnifiers 





and Biological Supplies by writing us 







Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


of California 






Factories: 
Rochester, N. Y. 154 Sutter St. 


Frankfurt, a/M, Germany San Francisco 














Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


SCHOOL BOOKS of every description 
SCHOOL STATIONERY to satisfy all demands 
| Depository for the leading 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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DEAL DIRECTLY 
WITH 


PRINCIPALS AND TRUSTEES 
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SIERRA 
EDUCATIONAL 
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AND BOOK REVIEW 





Published by 
BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
at 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
E. C. Boynton 


Los Angeles Office: 525 Stimson Block. 

Entered as second-class matter January 23, 
1906 at the postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., 
under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 





Published monthly; subscriptions, 50 cents per 
year; single copies, 10 cents. Payable in stamps 
or by money order. 


Bids will be submitted, upon request, for 
printing the proceedings of educational meet- 
ings, teachers’ organizations, etc. For special 
offers, advertising rates, etc., consult the man- 
ager. 

Subscribers will please notify us promptly of 
changes of address, giving both old and new ad- 
dress; also of any failure to receive the paper. 





MEMBER CALIFORNIA PERIODICAL PUB- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


NEWS AND BOOK REVIEW 


Meetings 


CALIFORNIA 


Teachers’ Association of Northern California, 
Marysville, October 21-24. 


Southern California Teachers’ Association, Los 
Angeles, Dec. 23, et seq. 


California Teachers’ Association, San Jose, Dec. 


«o- . 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Educational Association, Spokane, 
last week in December, 1908. 


HENRY F. STARBUCK 


ARCHITECT 





School Buildings a specialty. Expert 
in heating and ventilation. 


Room 4, Macdonough Bldg. Oakland, Cal. 





KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
of New York 
48-50 Second Street 


Our ANVIL Drawing Paper is the re- 
sult of 85 years’ careful study of the 
draftsman’s needs and has acquired an 
excellent and wide reputation. It is 
tough, hard, uniform in grain and finish, 
stands erasing very well and takes ink 
and water color perfectly. 

Our other well known drawing papers 
are Paragon, Universal, Duplex, Nor- 
mal, Ariston and Lava. 


All of them bear our name or trade mark which carries 
our guarantee. Our book of paper samples on request. 


San Francisco 








2116 Sutter Street 





LARSON & COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


Class, College and Fraternity 
Pins and Badges 


Class Pins, College Flags, Rings and Seals, Fraternity 
Pins, Medals and Badges, Jewels and Charms, Mono- 
grams, Engraving. 

Lapel Buttons, Enameling, Designing, Crests, Coat of 
Arms, Fobs, Loving Cups, Trophies. 


At Steiner Street 
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DURIN the first part of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another: in 

every case by recommendation: la. to Tenn., E. Theo, Manning, Horne Lake 
to Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y., C. F, McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mines. Me. to 
N. Y., Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph, Josephine Hardy, Bucksport to Morrisville, 
to N. J., Bertha E, Woods, Bangor to Trenton. Mass. to N. J., Elizabeth Seeber. North- 
ampton to East Orange; to N. Y., Alice S. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. 
Johnson, Northampton to Lakeport, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Cen- 
tre, Elizabeth Bliss, Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to White- 
hall, R. W. Crowell, Amherst to Yonkers; to Vt., Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton 
to Middlebury; to Pa., Elmer A, Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Mich. to N. Y., Mabel 
Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to O., Gertrude Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren; to Pa.. Fred G. 
Sinsel, Ann Arbor to Swarthmore. Minn, to N. Y., John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to 
New Paltz normal. N, Y. to Conn., S. H. Snell, Carthage to Southington; to Mass., 
John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont., Lillian Hull, Newark 
to Great Falls; to N. J., Lucy A, Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, Helen M. Fort, 
Mineola to Passaic, Florence M, Ford, Oneonta to Bloomfield; to O., Harley A. Miner, 
Oneonta and Mildred Heppell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrong, Rochester to 
Perry; to Pa.; De Forest Brane, Cuba to Warren. North Dakota to N. Y., Ellen S. An- 
derson, Ellenville normal to Johnstown. Nova Scotia to N, Y., Jenny I. Macleod, Wolf- 
ville to Lake Placid. O., to Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to N. Y., 
Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lockport... Pa. to Me., Joseph L. Coon, Lewisburg to Uni- 
versity of Maine; to N, Y., Richard Fish, Milton to Waverty, Bertha Riblet, Erie to 
Fabius; to W. Va., Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmont. Vt. to N. Y., Elizabeth 
M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. o O., Florence M, Ramsey, Sistersville to 
Warren. The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 



























HDUCATTION 


Devoted specially to the interests of Secondary Education 


THREE SPLENDID SERIES OF ARTICLES 


(1) EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH. By Maud Elma Kingsley, 
Calculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. See questions 
on “Lady of the Lake,” Burke’s Speech, “Merchant of Venice,” etc. A set 
of questions will appear in each number for next two years. 

(2) “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES, Experts will tell how to each Geography, 
Algebra, Composition, History, English, etc. See article on “Getting at 
the Essentials of Geography,” by Jacques W. Redway, in the October is- 
sue. An article in each number during the school year beginning Septem- 
ber, 1908. 

(3) OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LEADERS. By Arthur Deerin 
Call, Hartford, Conn. Buddha, Socrates, Charlemagne, Leonardo DaVinci, 
Darwin, Lincoln and others. An outline in each number throughout this 
year. Of great value to students of History and Literature. 

TESTIMONIALS 

“Exceedingly interesting because of its general tone and horizon.”—W., H. P. 
Faunce, President Brown University. 

“It is certainly a fine journal. I have a complete edition of the bound vol- 
umes from the date of its publication. [ find these volumes an invaluable educa- 
tional encyclopedia.”—Assoc, Supt. Andrew W. Edson, New York City. 

“T do not wish to miss a single number, for [| find its discussions of various 
educationa] questions exceedingly helpful.’"—Josephine P. Yates, Professor of 
English Literature and History, Jefferson City, Mo. 

“It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent name.”’—Professor 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, Department of Education, Brown University, Providence, 
R. I, 


Began its 29th year with September, 1908, issue. Every 
growing educator should take it. 
Subscription price, $3.00. Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 45O Bromfield Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Edward Hyatt, Supt. of Public Instruction 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


J. N. Gillett, Governor Sacramento 
President of the Board 
Edward Hyatt, Supt. Pub. Instruc...Sacramento 
Secretary of the Board 
Morris E. Dailey 
President of State Normal School. 
Se Bo! Bad ch0~0 boa Ge chan Los Angeles 
President of State Normal School 
Cc. C. Van Liew 
President of State Norma! School 
Samuel T. Black San Diego 
President of State Norma! School 
Frederick L. Burke. ............. San Francisco 
President of State Normal School 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler Berkeley 
President of State University 
Alexis F. Lange Berkeley 
Professor of Pedrgogy, Univ. of Cal. 


STATE TEXT BOOK COMMITTEE 


J. N. Gillett, Governor Sacramento 
Edward Hyatt, Supt. Pub. Inst Sacramento 
Dr. Cc C, Chico 


Sacramento 


ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN 
SALIFORNIA. 


President...... Laverne L. Freeman, Yuba City 
Cor, Secretary May E. Dexter, Woodland 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
High School Teachers’ Association 
Robert Butler, Oroville 


TEACHERS’ 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Supt. Duncan Mackinnon...........San Diego 
Rec. Sec'y, Dr. W. P. Smith, Supt. Prin.........Redlands 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 
F. B. Dresslar, Chairman Berkeley 
Frank Morton, Secretary San Francisco 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA SCHOOLMAS- 
TERS’ CLUB 


Lane, President 
Barham, 


F. M. 


Fresno 
G ke 


Fresno 
OFFICERS FOR 1908. 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


President, Fred T. Moore Alameda. 
Secretary, Will C. Wood Alameda 


BOOK REVIEW 


COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President, E. M. Cox.. .. 
Secretary, J. W. McClymonds Oakland. 
HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
President, R. D. Hunt 
Secretary, J. C. Templeton 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
President, A. C. Barker 
Secretary, W. M. Greenwell 
MUSIC SECTION 
President, Miss Ida M. Fisher 
Secretary, A. G. Wahlberg Fresno. 
COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION SECTION 
President, Mark Keppel Los Angeles. 
Secretary, Miss Ida 8. Hall 
CALIFORNIA PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY CLUB 
President, Earle G. Linsle California 
~ College, Oakland. 
Secretary, R. 8. Holway .....csseee- Berkeley. 
PUBLISHING HOUSES AND THEIR REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 
Ginn & Co. (See ad) S. C. Smith, E. D. Burbank. 
Whitaker & Ray Co., C. M. Wiggin. 
Educational Publishing Co. (see ad.) J. H. 
Mitchell, Mer. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Berkeley, 
Cc. F. Scott. 
Macmillan Co. 
Morehouse, F. E. 
W. C. Doub Pub. Co., 
Doub, A. E. Shumate. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. (See ad) W. G. Hart- 
ranft, H. A. Linscott. 
American Book Co., (see ad.) A. F, Gunn, P. 8. 
Woolsey, J. O. Osborne, C. C. Hughes. 
Milton Bradley Co., (see ad.) H. O. Palen, L. 
Van Nostrand. 


Oakland. 


G. H. Chilcote, 


(See ad) Mr. Ellsworth, T. C. 
Cobler. 


San Francisco, W. C. 





NEW MEXICO 
Territorial Board of Education 
Governor Curry 
5 Ex-Officio President 
Supt. Pub. Instr., Santa Fe 
Ex-Officio Secretary 
Dr. W. G. Tight Albuquerque 
President University of New Mexico 
Dr. Luther Foster Mesilla Park 
President N. M. College Agriculture 
Dr, William E. Garrison 
President N. M. Normal University 
Dr. C. M. Light Silver City 
President Normal School of N. M. 
Bro. Hermes Joseph 
President 


J. E. Clark 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 


EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 


NOW IN SESSION 


Large Increase Over Opening Days of Last Year 
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A Book For All California Schools 


BANDINI'S HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA 


By HELEN ELLIOTT BANDINI 
75 cents 





This book presents the history of California in so simple and interesting a 
way that children may read it with pleasure. It does not confine itself to the 
history of one section or period, but tells the story of all the principal events, 
from the Indian occupancy through the Spanish and Mission days, the excite- 
ment of the gold discovery, the birth of the State, down to the latest events 


of yesterday and today. Several chapters, also, are devoted to the development 
of California’s great industries. 


For her information, the writer has depended almost entirely upon source 
material, seldom making use of a secondary work. Her connection with the old 
Spanish families has opened to her unusual advantages for the study of old man- 
uscripts, and for the gathering of recollections of historical events which she 


has taken from the lips of aged Spanish residents, verifying a statement be- 
fore using it. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


57! MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CINCINNAT!: ~ CHICAGO 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


we 
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The Finest Magazine 
for Teachers of Drawing and the Manual Arts. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED—VERY PRACTICAL 


Gives direct help and abundant illustration in drawing, color, handwork, applied 
design. Not a wasted word; no undeveloped theories. A help. 


The subscription list on the Pacific Coast is constantly increasing, because teachers 
realize they cannot do as good work without it. 


“T cannot do without The School Arts Book’’ is commonly 
used in letters which we receive. 


Send For Trial, 3 Months 45 Cents 


We publish “Copper Work,” a text book on metal work for high and grammar 
schools, $1.50; and “The Furnishing Of A Modest Home,” a book for the promotion 
of good taste in the home, $1.00. Send for circulars. 


THE DAVISPRESS = Wonrcrstex: "Ass. 


—¢% 
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Do you want a school 


at Xmas > 








Better see us about it 











BOYNTON & ESTERLY 
The California Teachers Agencies 


717 Market Street R San Francisco 
{ 525 Stimson Block Los Angeles 
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